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For the Companion. 


“QUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.” 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IT. 


John Lester looked at the man for a moment; 
then he said, ‘‘How do you propose to get me an 
interview with the prisoner? 
key, are you ?” 


touch you for would be trespass, and that would | sheriff goes to dinner at noon, and his room’s 








only be a light fine, and I guess your paper | locked from then till after one o’clock. That’s the 


| wouldn’t object to paying that. 





in the daytime.” 
night >” 
| 


You’re not a turn-| the man. 


at night is in his cell, and not in the open ward. 


They’d know no | only room that overlooks the jail-yard. 
man would attempt to rescue a prisoner anyhow | jailer don’t make his rounds at that time, and | 
| you’re safe for an hour. 
“In the daytime? Why couldn’t I do this at! an hour, I suppose ?” 


The 
You could do it all in 


Yes, in ten minutes. 


“No, I’m not. It don’t make no difference | He’s allowed to walk up and down that ward | they’d not interfere. They neverdo. They stand 
with the rest of the prisoners during the daytime; | by one another, they do.” 


what Iam. I offer to get you to see Rodgers. If 
I did that, how much am [I to be paid for it ?” 
‘How much do you want?” 
‘Well, I want more than I’m likely to get, I 
guess.” 


| 


at night he is locked up in his cell.” 
‘‘Isn’t there a window in that cell ?” 
“No, sir, there isn’t. That cell backs on the 


other cells, and they opens out into the ward on | was the reply. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“Let’s see,” said Lester. 
now. Could you get me a ladder ?” 

“I could tell you where you could find one,” 
“Tf you look around the jail wall, 


“Tell me what you want, and I’ll tell you| the other side of the jail. This is the way it is:| you'll find one lying on the ground at the spot 
The 2’s, that’s the cells, 3’s, | where you'll want to use it.” 


whether it’s worth it or not.” 

“Twenty dollars.” 

“Too much.” 

“Fifteen, then.” 

“Too much.” 

“Well, is ten too much ?” 

“No, I don’t suppose it is. But how do you 
propose to get me in, and what chances would 
there be for me to get out again ?”” 

“J didn’t say I would get you in.” 

“Well, you can’t get Rodgers out.” 

“7 didn’t say I would get him out.” 

“Well, if I don’t get in, and he don’t get out, 
you must excuse me if I fail to see how the de- 
sired interview is to take place.” 

*“‘Are you ready to pay me the ten dollars? 
That’s the only question.” 

“Now ?” 

**Yes, now.” 

*“No, I am not.” 

“That’s all right. Then I’m not ready to tell 
you how it is to be done.” 

“Very well. I wish you good-day.” 

“‘Good-day, sir,” said the man, as he turned 
away. “I know one of them other reporters’ll 
jump at the chance pretty quick.” 

Whether the man knew such a reporter or not, 
he had struck Lester’s weak point. 

“Stop a moment!’ cried Lester. 
your plans. If I use them, I'll give you the ten 
dollars. If I don’t use them, I’ll give you five, 
and you may sell your scheme then to some of 
the other reporters, if you want to.” 

‘‘“How am I to know that I will get the money ?” 

‘“‘Well, I suppose you can trust me as well as I 
can trust you. But anyhow I'll take some risk, 
and will pay you the five now. The other five 
you shall have if I use your plans.” 

“All right,” replied the man. ‘‘Let’s walk on 
towards Windsor. I don’t-want to stand talking 
with, you here.” 

‘They walked along until they came to a hollow 
that led to the river. Here the man stopped under 
the street-railway bridge, and sat down on a piece 
of timber. Lester stood facing him. 

“Be as quick as you can,” said Lester. ‘The 
breeze from the river may be bracing, but it is a 
little chilly.” 

‘“‘Now see here,”’ said the man, drawing with 
his stick a plan on the light snow. ‘‘Here’s the 
jail-yard; we'll mark that 1. Here’s the jail; 
mark that 2. This is a twenty-foot wall; the 3’s 
show that, and there is the gate; that’s4. This 
is the sheriff's windows that look out into the jail- 
yard; suppose we call them 5. These windows 
that I mark with 2 
6’s look out of the a me oe oa ar oF 
large prisoner’s 
ward on the jail- 
yard. Now you 


“Tell me 











s 3 + 3 


11 is the wards, see? 








LESTER 


windows on one side, and 4’s, the windows on the 
| other side. The 4’s are the windows on the side of 
| Rodgers’s ward. Now 
|do you understand ?” 
|and he drew another 
| diagram in the snow. 
Lester stood ponder- 
ing over the diagrams 
drawn. Curiously enough, the sheriff's repri- 


Zz 





have to provide yourself with a twenty-foot | mand came to his mind, and it made him hesitate 


ladder. You get up on the wall, draw the ladder 
up with you, and get down on the other side. 
Now you're here in No. 1, with the jail wall on 
two sides of you, and the yard wall on the other 
two sides. 

“You put the ladder up against the jail wall, 
and climb to any of the windows marked 6; you 
call for Rodgers, and he comes to the window. 
There’s bars to the outside, and there’s a window 
inside, but he can hear you, and you can hear 
him. ‘You'll have to be quick with your talk, be- 
cause you’re sure to be seen sooner or later.” 

‘And if I am seen?” said Lester. 

“If you are seen,” replied the man, ‘well, if I 
were you, I wouldn’t try to run away. I would 
just say that I wanted an interview, and I’d had 
it. They know you don’t want to rescue the pris- 
oner; they know the interview is what you 
wanted. You might have some little bother, but 
you aint doing anything criminal. All they could 


' before adopting the strategy which in the morning 
would have seemed a perfectly legitimate piece of 
newspaper enterprise. If he got into trouble, he 
knew that his paper would see him out of it, and 
he also knew that whether he succeeded or failed, 
the city editor would look on his efforts as a 
piece of very commendable enterprise. He rea- 
soned that he was doing nobody any harm, and 
that he might be doing something which would 
save a fellow-creature from a terrible, and per- 
haps undeserved, fate. Yet he hesitated. 

“You know Bowles?” said the man. ‘Well, 
| I’m sure he would jump at this plan. The only 
reason I offer it to you is because you seemed so 

cut up when the jailer refused to let you in, and I 

| heard what you said about your family, and about 

| not feeling well. I know Bowles would have given 
me twenty dollars first go-off.” 
‘*When could this be done ?” 

“Between twelve and one o’clock. You see the 





AT THE 


| 


| 





JAIL WINDOW. 


“All right,” said Lester. “I'll go back with | 
you.” 

“No, you won’t. You stand here, and take the 
next car back. I'll walk back. You take the | 
car considerably past the Court House; then you 
walk back this way to the jail, and of course if 
there is anybody round, don’t try it. The sheriff ’ll | 
leave before twelve. Perhaps he’s left by this | 
time, but anyhow he’s sure to be away before | 
noon. You see it’s not safe to put it off much | 
longer, because the death-watch’ll be put on Rod- | 
gers pretty soon.” 

‘““Very well,” said Lester. ‘‘I’ll be there shortly 
after twelve. I suppose I shan’t see you again ?” | 
“No,” growled the man, “you won’t! As I 
suppose you'll pay me that other five dollars now, 

there won’t be no necessity.” 

Lester paid him the money, and the man turned | 
and walked toward the Court House. 

The street-cars that unite Windsor and Sand- 
wich make only hourly trips, and Lester walked 
up and down the track the full time before the 
downward car appeared. In that he took his seat, 
and rode for a quarter of a mile past the Court 
House. Then he stepped out, and walked leisurely | 
back. He paused by the wall of the jail, and | 
saw, lying on the ground, a short ladder; looked | 
quickly up and down the street, which he satisfied 
himself was deserted, and then placed the ladder | 
against the stone wall, rapidly ascended to the | 


But how about the other | 
“‘Because you couldn’t; that’s one reason,” said | prisoners? You say there are other prisoners 
“You couldn’t, because the prisoner | there with him.” 


‘Yes, there’s three or four in that ward, but | 


“It’s eleven o’clock | 





top of it, sat down, drew the ladder quickly over 
| the wall to the other side, and stepped down into 
| the narrow jail-yard. 

| He had a guilty feeling in doing this, that he 
| had never felt in any project he had ever under- 
|taken before. He kept arguing to himself that 
the end justified the means, but the arguments 
were not as convincing as he could have wished 
them to be. 

He said to himself, ‘Bowles would have done 
this, and laughed over it. I’m breaking no law; 
I am injuring nobody; I am perhaps saving a 
fellow-creature from an undeserved and dishonor- 
able death.” 

Notwithstanding this, Lester felt a certain fear 
and a certain shame in the action that he tried to 
persuade himself was so creditable, and he caught 
himself wondering why, if his act was so’ per- 
fectly innocent, he was so much afraid of being 
caught at it. He placed the ladder against the jail 
wall, near to one of the grated windows, walked 
carefully up the rounds, and peeped in through 
the bars. 

A crowd of faces was at the window, but among 
them was not the face of Abel Rodgers. One of 
the men inside shouted to him: 

“Say, boss, I often seen a man trying to get out 
of jail, but I never saw one try so hard to get in.” 

“Is Rodgers there ?” cried Lester. 

*“Can’t hear you!” shouted back the other. 

**Ask Rodgers to come here.” 

“Speak louder,” came the shout from within, 
‘we can’t hear you.” 

The closed window kept out the sound unless 
he shouted so loud that it would attract attention 
outside. He glanced uneasily over his shoulder, 
and he noticed that any one passing on the oppo- 
site sidewalk could see him over the jail wall. 
But nobody was passing; the little village was as 
quiet as Pompeii. 

“Say!” shouted the man from within, ‘‘come 
to the end window; it’s open.” 

Lester went down the ladder again, picked it 
up, and placed it below the end window. This 
he found to be open, although it was securely 
barred. It was apparently left open for the pur- 
pose of ventilation, a subject to which the old- 
time architect had seemingly given little attention. 
Now Lester was able to talk in his ordinary tone 
of voice to those within. 

“Ts Abel Rodgers there?” he said to the man 
with whom he had before ineffectually tried to 
talk. 

“Yes, he is sitting at the table with his head in 
his hands, as he always does,” answered the man. 

“T would like to speak with him for a moment,” 
said Lester. 

“So would we,” was the reply, “but he don’t 
speak to anybody.” 

‘*Would you ask him to come here ?”” 

“Oh, Pll ask him.” 

The moments seemed terribly long to John 
Lester as he waited for Rodgers to appear at the 
window. He watched the street, and presently 
heard the jingle of the upcoming car. He stepped 
quickly down from the ladder and drew it down 
after him. The jingle of the bell on the horse’s 
neck came closer and closer, paused a moment at 
the court-house, and then chimed merrily on, 
growing fainter and at last inaudible in the dis- 
tance. 

‘“‘He’s—Hello! where are you ?” 

Lester put the ladder in its place and was soon 
at the top of it. 

‘“‘“He says,” returned the man, “that he don’t 
want to see you.” 

‘Do you know that he is sentenced to be 
hanged ?” 

“No,” gasped the man. 
murderer ?”” 

‘*Yes,”” answered Lester, and he saw that, with 
whateyer crimes these men were charged, they in- 
stantly shrunk further away from the table at 
which their comrade sat with his head in his 
hands. 

“Go to him again,” said Lester, ‘if you will be 


” 


“Ts that so? is he a 


| so kind, and beg him to favor me with a word or 


two. Tell him I am a newspaper man, and that I 
have but one question to ask him.” 
Once more the obliging prisoner disappeared 


| from the window, and once more Lester stepped 


down into the quiet yard out of observation’s 
way. After a few moments he heard the ex- 
clamation ‘‘Hey!” from the. window above., He 
stepped cautiously up again, keeping his eye on 
the street. : 

‘Well?’ he asked. 


‘He won't come,” said the man. ‘He says he 
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don’t want to see any newspaper man or anybody 
else. He wants to be left alone.” 

“Well, my man,” said Lester, ‘I feel about 
discouraged. I am very much obliged to you, 
though. But if you wouldn’t mind going to him 
just once more and say to him that if he will give 
me any assistance, I may be able to save him from 
the sentence that has been pronounced upon him. 
Ask him to tell you, if he objects to see me, the 
name of any person who knows anything about 
his crime. Tell him I have put myself in great 


personal danger in order to get a word with him. | printing lengthy quotations from the Scriptures. 


Tell him that every moment he keeps me here he 
puts me in danger of being arrested.” 
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| this reading was going on. He looked on it as a 
mere rhapsody of texts. He little knew that his 
own paper of the very next day would show the 
drift of the words, and the method that there was 
| in the madness. When the reading was finished, 
| Rodgers handed the paper through the bars to the 
| reporter. 

“You will not use this in your paper?” he 
stipulated, suspiciously. 

“Certainly not,” and he thought to himself that 
American daily papers were not in the habit of 


“Then I will trust you with it.” 
‘‘What is the name of the man I am to give 





When Lester had finished speaking a deep voice 
from the ward said: 

‘There is no use in him telling me anything; I 
have heard every word you say.” 

The next moment the deeply furrowed face of | 
Abel Rodgers appeared before the window and all | 
the rest instinctively fell back. | 

“Now, sir,” he said to the newspaper man, | 
‘‘what have you to say to me?” 

“TI want you to tell me why you killed your | 
neighbor ?” 

“If I had anything to say,’’ said Abel Rodgers, | 
“don’t you think I would have said it to the 
judge ?” 

“Yes, I suppose you would, but I was at the 
trial, and I thought perhaps you had expected a 
different verdict. I thought that in the excite- 
ment of the moment you perhaps had forgotten 
what you intended to say, or were too much agi- 
tated to say it.” 

“I had nothing to say,” replied Abel Rodgers, 
“and I have nothing to say now. My punish- 
ment is just. ‘Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed.’ So says the Good 
Book. To that I have nothing to add.” 

“If you have studied the Bible and paid any 
attention to its precepts,” persisted Lester, ‘‘then 





you must have had extraordinary provocation | makers, under the great pine. To-day they came | love nor money. What's a-goin’ on down Mason 
to load the fragrant cocks on their wide carts, and | way ?” 


before you did what you did. That is what I 
want to know. What was your provocation ?” 

‘No provocation,” said Rodgers, ‘can excuse 
what I have done. No amount of suffering on 
my part can atone for it. No punishment that the 
law inflicts can be otherwise than just. 
take my punishment humbly, for the Lord hath | 
sent it.” | 

Lester was baffled. The deep and earnest tones 
of the man impressed him. He felt that his pow- 
ers of persuasion would have no effect upon him, 
but he hated to give up, now that he had risked so 
much for success. 

“Have you no friends,” he said, ‘‘who will 
mourn for your death? No friends who will 
suffer from the dishonor that comes to a man who 
dies as you will die >” 

The strong face of Abel Rodgers paled as Lester 
said this. He put up one hand against the stone 
wall for support; he passed the other over his 
troubled brow. 


| 


like to send a message.”’ 

“] will take it for you!” cried Lester, eagerly. | 

Rodgers looked at him from under his heavy 
eyebrows suspiciously. It was the first time he 
had looked full at the reporter. Something in 
his frank face appeared to reassure him. He | 
walked back to the table, took from it a paper, | 
and appeared again at the window. 

**T will read this paper to you and to my unfor- 
tunate fellow-prisoners, and I hope you will give 
attention to the words. They are not my words 
but the words of the Scripture, although they 
show what my sin was and what my fate will 
be.” 

“If you give the paper to me I will read it very 
carefully.” 

The reporter feared that he would be kept too 
long in his dangerous position, for it was possible | 
that at any moment the jailer might appear and 
detect him in his lawless enterprise. 


“You may go if you wish. I intend to read | to Mason, and the folks bein’ pretty thick on that | 


this as a warning to my fellow-prisoners. If you | 
had searched the Bible as you ought to have done 
you would not have needed to come to me about 
my case. It is all in the Bible—all about it.” 
Lester was convinced that the man was insane, 
but as the paper was his only chance of getting 
the clew he wanted, he asked Rodgers to read it. 
Rodgers read the following, made up of pieces 
from Bible verses, and in every instance gave the 
book and the chapter and the verse : 
Prov. xvii.—17. A friend loveth at all times, and a 
brother is born for adversity. 
My familiar friends have forgot- 
ten me. 
My inward friends abhorred me. 
My days are past, my purposes are 
broken off. 
The grave is mine house. I have 
- made my bed in the darkness. 


Job xix.—14. 


Job xix.—19. 
Job xvii.—11. 


Job xvii.—13. 


Eccl. ii.—1. I said in mine heart, 

Zech. v.—3. Every one that stealeth shall be 
cut off. 

Job xvi.—9. Mine enemy sharpeneth his eyes 
upon me. 

Jer. xxxiii.—5. Whom I have slain in mine anger 


and in my fury. 

Num. xxxv.—16. And if he smite him with an in- 
strument of iron so that he 
die, he is a murderer; the mur- 
derer shall surely be put to 
death. 

They say of me, 

No doubt this man is a murderer. 

This is an heinous crime. Yea, it 
is an iniquity. 

A man of great wrath shall suffer 

ounishment. 

John v.—30. My Caement is just. 

Acts viii.—24. Pray ye to the Lord for me. 

Second Cor. xiii.—11. ig wee eee Fare- 

well. 


Ezek. xx.—49. 
Acts xxviii.—4. 
Job xxxi.—11. 


Prov. xix.—19. 


this to?” 

“His name is on the paper I have given you.” 

Lester put it in his pocket. 

“Will you not,” said he, “tell me anything 
about your motive ?” 

“There is nothing to tell,” answered the man. 
“T am guilty, and my sentence is just.” 

“But I should like very much to help you,” 
said Lester. 

Before Rodgers could reply there came a deep, 
strong voice from the foot of the ladder. 

“John Lester, I arrest you in the queen’s 
name.” RoBERT Barr. 

(To be continued.) 
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RURAL REST. 
Let thy heart dance with dancing leaves, 
And with the pattering rain— 
So shalt thou find, though day decline, 
Thy childhood’s rest again. 
—Edward Cariton. 
a 


For the Companion. 
THE LITTLE ACORN. 
Haymaker’s Stories.—III. 


Noon once more found our friends, the hay- 





store them in the barns that stretched away be- | 
hind Uncle Paphro’s red farm-house. 
Two carts had gone, and two more were loaded | 





when he come to the next house, where Miss 
Nancy Tripp lived, she bought six cookies, and 
then she says, ‘‘How’s all.the folks ?” 

’Twas what she asked of him always, a kind of 
a beginnin’, ye know. So he says, ‘‘Middlin’ 
well, so fur’s I know, save an’ except Jabez Cot- 
ton; he’s got a kind of a ’umor onto his face.” 

“You don’t say! I hope ’taint ketchin’.” 

“T dono, I dono,” says he, kind of thoughtful- 
like. ‘‘Mabbe ’tis, and then agin, mabbe ’tisn’t. 
She was sort of crusty about talkin’ on’t. P’r’aps 
she mistrusted.” 

Now Alf hadn’t no intent to lie. He liked to 
talk, and he knew folks liked to have him, and he 
was cute as a gimlet. He knew’t he sold lots 
more when folks stopped to talk with him than 
otherways, so he kind of touched things up to 
make ’em inter-res-tin’, you see. "Tis the way 
folks hev in this world of slidin’ down hill dreadful 
easy ; but I tell ye it’s a chore to drag the sled up 
hill agin, and so some of ‘em find it. 

“Mercy me!” says Miss Tripp. 
wonder if ’twas the measles. 
Mason.” 

‘Like enough,” says Alf. ‘Well, if them cook- 
ies is all to-day, I must be a-goin’.” 

Next house was Malachi Smith’s. He was a 
lame feller that mended shoes; he lived alone in a 
two-roomed kind of a shanty, and done his own 
cookin’, buyin’ bread reg’lar every week from the 
bread-cart. 

‘Well! well!” says he, stumpin’ out of the 
door. “I’ve got your change this time, Peck. 
Let’s see, ’tis ninepence, aint it, for a loaf and six 
cookies ?”” 

“That’s right.” 

‘*Well, here’s ninepence, an’ fo’pence ha’-penny 
for the same and half a card o’ gingerbread, for 
I’m a-goin’ fishin’ to-morrer, and gingerbread is 
kinder warmin’ when you get wet, and have your 
meat victuals cold, and can’t get a pot o’ tea for 


“T shouldn’t 
I hear ’tis round to 





Now Malachi was a master-hand for news. | 


They tell about women gossippin’, but I tell you | 


I’ve seen to the full as many men folks clean car- 


clean beat out to have her take on so; don’t speak 
on’t.” 

But he did; when he came to Gran’sir White’s, 
and the old lady came out for her bread—she’d 
had the shock-a-num palsy, ye see, and couldn’t 
do bakin’ real well when it come to kneadin’— 
why she asked for the news like all the rest of 
*em, and he told her about Jabez Cotton, and how 
that Mis’ Freeman had said she hoped he wouldn’t 
get the urrysip’las, for ’twas next to small-pox; 
and then how Mary Ann took on, and how it 
wasn’t likely Miss Freeman would let her go right 
to Cotton’s least it might be one or t’other of them 
ketchin’ complaints, and how it made it hard all 
round. And then old Mis’ White, who was some 
hard of hearin’, says: 

*Small-pox, well! I think likely ’tis. The’ 
was some down to Bosting, our paper said last 
week, and I b’lieve Desire an’ Jabez did go down 
to Bosting a spell ago to see bout them cowpon 
bonds o’ their’n, when they paid up the moggidge 
on their house. Like enough he took it there, 
and it’s be’n a ploughin’ round in his system ever 
sence; ‘twill be turrible bad if ’tis so; turrible 
bad. Well, I wish ’em well out on’t.” 

By the time Alferd got to Peter Tatro’s, the 
blacksmith’s on the ’pike, him that kep’ toll-gate ; 
what with thinkin’ of all the folks had said to him, 
an’ what was likely, he bout made himself believe 
what he heerd tell; and he told Peter while he 
was waitin’ to hev his hoss’s shoe tightened that 
he was afeared that Jabez Cotton had got small- 
pox, and how Mary Ann Freeman couldn’t be let 
to go and see him, though they had kep’ comp’ny 
quite a spell, least she should ketch it, and how 
she was a-cryin’ and a-bawlin’, and how no doubt 
Jabez had took it down to Bosting. 

Now Peter was a Canady Frenchman, and had 
see the small-pox a-raisin’ hudy up to Quebec, 
when he was young, and he was skeert out of his 
boots. 

**Q-0-0, w’ot you have him here? on de road? 
le p’tit vérole ; ah-a-a! Where is de prefect? de 
town officaire. I shall to find him ce moment. 
C’est affreux! oh, my freend, I not buy nothing 
to-day. I have fear of you; betake yourself au 


and ready, waiting for the oxen to return with | ried away with cur’osity and talk as ever I see the | Join, oh, stop here nota moment. I have see de 


all the hay should be got under cover as soon as | 
possible, for the weather might at any time be- 
come unfavorable. 


I will | the emptied ones. Uncle Paphro was anxious that | other sect, and Malachi beat all for that. He 


could tell ye the hull country’s tattle, ef you'd | 
hear to him, any day. 
“Oh, nothin’ much,” answered Alf. ‘Only | 


plague in Quebec, horreur! Dey must make fire 
all about, de lime, too, an’ vinaigre; oh, go, yes, 
go queek. I fly to de town!” 

And before Alferd could get his breath after 


So far it had been that clear, fine, yet well- that Jabez Cotton’s got suthin’, some kind of a| listenin’ to all that lingo, Peter scuttled off to the 


warmed air that the hill-country of New England | ’umor. 


Some say it’s likely to be measles. I| 


is blessed with in summer; but to-day was more dono as ’tis, and I dono as ’tis.” 


sultry, and great round-topped clouds of pearl- | 


color rose on the horizon, and sailed off, one after | with him if ’tis. 
another, with splendid threats of tempest on their | Well, I presume likely ’tis the black measles; 
| grown folks is more likely to be attacted with 

Our haymakers had worked very hard all the! them than young ones. 
morning and were glad enough to rest under the | disease to hev, too; they gener’lly get dangerous 
pine-tree. Little was said until they had almost | right off, and mostly die. I’ve seen cases on’t 
exhausted their jug of ‘‘swizzle,” their doughnuts | where they didn’t live five days after they was 
|and cheese, their hard-crusted dried-apple pies, | took. Dear! dear! What’ll Desire do if Jabez 


“I have one friend,” he said, ‘to whom I would | flavored with allspice and sweetened with molas- | is took away from her ?” | as well stirred up as he was himself, and after a 


broad wings. 


ses, when Zenas Freeman took up the tale, and | 
suddenly, as his careless fashion was, broke the 
silence. 

Talkin’ about “tall oaks from little acorns 
grow” t’other day,—said he,—fetched to mind | 
suthin’ curious in that way that happened down | 
tow’rds our folkses house. We lived in the 
Squabble Hill deestrick, on the old Bije Tucker 
farm; ’twas on the Haverhill turnpike, an’ was | 
the biggest farm betwixt Mason and the Vermont | 
line, ourn was. 

Father used to say he was land-poor, and I 
guess he was, for we had more hardhack and 
mulleins and big rocks onto the pastur’s than we 
had grass, by a good sight, and we jest made a 
live on’t. 

Well, I heered mother tell how, in her younger 
days, there was a feller used to drive a bread-cart 





around every Sat’day, all the way up the turnpike 


road, he made quite a little trade on’t, for he had 
a bakery down to Mason besides, and there’s 
always lots of shif’less folks to a town full of 
factories, that had ruther buy all their victuals 
cooked, if they could. 

He didn’t sell much bread out our way, but lots 


news. 

There wasn’t so many people in those days 
as there is now, and all the women-folks depended 
on Alf Peck to tell ’em everything about every- 
body. Grandsir used to say that was why they 
bought his stuff, because he throwed into the 
bargain so much talk, same as they do now with 
chromos. 


of card gingerbread and seed-cakes, and the like, | hearin’, Alferd Peck! 
and if he didn’t peddle nothing else, he peddled | should sot in, he’s as good as dead. Why, my 





Well, one day he stopped to the fust house out 
of Mason, Desire Cotton's, and after he’d passed 
the time of day with her, he asked how her folks 
was, and she answered that they was all toler’ble 


was a leetle broke out on his chin. 
‘Well! well!” says Alf. ‘‘You must be keer- 
ful about him; I guess his blood’s got thin. I’d 


m’lasses-water, if 1 was you.” 

‘I don’t suppose it’s anythin’ ketchin’, do 
you ?” says Mis’ Cotton. 

“T dono, I dono; maybe ’tis a ’umor. 
*flicted with a ’umor naturally ?” 

“No, he aint, nor none of my folks aint!” 
snapped Mis’ Cotton. 


Is he 





Lester was very uneasy and impatient while 


Alf see she took it contrary, so he driv’ on, and 


well, exceptin’ Jabez, who had a headache, and | 


| 


give him a mess of dandelion root, b’iled down in | 





“Like enough ’tis. "Twill go dreadful hard | 
Goin’ on twenty-five, aint he? 


It’s a most a nawful 





“°Twould be hard now, wouldn’t it?” says | 
Alf, kinder solemn, and then he hudduped his old | 
hoss, and went along without stopping again till 
he come to our house. 

Aunt Mary Ann went to the door, and carried a 
milk-pan, for mother looked for comp’ny over 
Sunday ; Sary Green and her childern was comin’ 
over to go to meetin’. They did once in a while, 
for there wasn’t no Baptist church within twelve 
miles of Saltash Mounting, and Sary was fetched 
up in that meetin’. So mother always laid in a| 
lot of card gingerbread when they come, for she 
said them boys was holler down to their boots, 
and baker’s victuals was real fillin’. 

“Anything partic’lar goin’ om.down your way ?” 
says Mary Ann, holdin’ the pan and a-gigglin’ at 
him. 

“No great,”’ says he, a-pilin’ up the gingerbread 
into the pan. ‘Well, yes, mabbe ‘twil/ be some- 
thin’ before "t ends. Jib Cotton’s laid up with 
some kind of a breakin’-out or ‘nother. I 
dono what ’tis; Malachi thinks ‘tis the black 
measles.” 

Mother was ironin’ out on the stoop, for the day 
was consider’ble warm, and she stepped forrard 
when she heered that. 

‘Land o’ liberty!” says she. “That’s a bad 
If so be ’t the urrysipelas 


first husband’s sister’s son-in-law’s step-mother 
had it, and the urrysipelas sot in the fifth day, 
and sech a sight as she was, you never see! There 
wa’n’t a featur’ of her countenance to be seen; 
she looked awful! And she died right off.” 

Mary Ann begun tocry. She hadn’t no more 
grit than a rabbit, and she’d kep’ company quite 
a while with Jabez. Mother took the pan out of 
her hand. 

“You go ’long!” says she, consider’ble sharp; 
and Mar’ Ann she flung her apron over her head, 
and went a-bawlin’ back into the kitchen. 

“T’ll take a dozen o’ cookies besides,” says 


mother. ‘“Sary may bring Liza Jane along with 
the hoys when she comes. Say, did you see Jib, 
Alferd!" 


“No, I didn’t wanter. I feel to stay out of 
places where there is ketching things round; I go 
to so many places.”” 

‘*Well, you're in the right on’t; and if ’twas 
urrysipelas, why, ‘tis nigh as onpleasant as the 
small-pox.” 

“T hope it aint; Mary Ann would be troubled 
some, wouldn’t she ?” 





“Sho! Mary Ann isn’t nothing but ababy. I’m 


barn, bridled his rough pony, and set off full 
gallop to Mason. There he hunted up the warden, 
and the three doctors and the s’lectmen, and 
sputtered and scolded and swore till fin’lly they 
made out that Jabez Cotton was sick to death 
with small-pox, and Aunt Mary Ann nigh dis- 
tracted, and a-doin’ her pootiest to go and nuss 
him in spite o’ mother, and that he’d ought to be 
sent to a pest-house and fumigated, an’ expurg- 
ated, an’ investigated, and the old boy knows 
what all; till he’d got the whole posse pretty near 


sight of clackin’ and contendin’, they all sot out 
afoot for Mis’ Cotton's. 

Pete run his pony home, a-holdin’ onto his red 
nose as tight as he could with a yaller bandanna 
handkerchief, and shuttin’ his mouth tight as a 
rat-trap least he should be in the way of ketchin’ 
anything in th’ air. 

When them six men got out to Desire Cotton’s, 
one of the doctors holdin’ a box of chloride o’ 
lime, and t’other one a pan o’ brimstone ready to 
burn on short notice, and the third with his bux 
o’ medicines in one hand, they all drew up on 
t’other side of the road, and the fust s’lectman 
hollered for Desire. She come to the door with a 
broom in her hand. 

‘*What’s wantin’ ?”’ says she. 

“We hear your son has got small-pox,” says 
Dr. Drake, right off. 

“Land o’ liberty!” says she, “Jib! Jib! you 
come right along here.” 

You'd ought to ha’ seen them men scuttle right 
back to the fence! 

“No! no!” they all sort o’ shouted. 

“Come along!” says she, pretty arbitrary; and 
Jib, who was a easy-goin’ feller, kind o’ hove in 
sight, as you may say, lookin’ as nateral as a 
corpse, only livin’. 

‘What's the matter of ye?”’ says Dr. Spencer 
to Jib. 

“Nothin’,” says Jib. 

‘*“Haven’t you got no breakin’ out ?” roared Dr. 
Drake. 

T’other doctor, he was Squire Young’s boy, he 
sot on the grass behind ’em all a-bu’stin’ with 
laughter. 

. “No!” says Jib, roarin’ back. 

“You hev too!” put in Mis’ Cotton, ‘‘you’ve got 
a ’umor on your chin.” 

“JT haintnuther!” says Jabez. ‘I went a-fishin’ 
yesterday an’ got scratched with them ros’bry 
bushes down to the pond.” 

Well, if them men wasn’t mad! They sot to 
and traced the hull thing out, and talked about 
bringin’ Alferd into court for ’t; but the’ wa’n’t 
reely enough to law him for; it couldn’t be said 
he’d done any harm that a jury could set on; but 
Squire Young he give him a pretty good-sized 
piece of his mind. 

“Young feller!” says he; ‘‘your tongue is a 
small member, but it’s made great bother; you 
haven’t learned that nothin’ is little in this world, 
not even a word, for everything grows. I advise 
you as a friend to quit drivin’ a bread-cart, it 
aint your line of business. Jest you go down to 
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York and get a ‘Atlee on a daily evenin’ paper; 
you'll know where you b’long, then.” 
But he didn’t.—My senses! that thunder-storm’s 
a-goin’ to race us. Tackle up quick, boys! 
Rose TERRY CooKE. 
+o 2 
LOVING WORDS. 
Do you count them only trifles? 
What on earth are sun and rain? 
Never was a kind word wasted, 
Never one was said in vain. 


+r 


“The artist, not comprehending what was sane 
| said in Navajo, had amused himself by sketching a 
bold caricature of the chief’s huge wife. The sheet 
had fallen under Khe-Be-Ashtie’s eye, and its humor 
had convulsed him. Again and again he held him- 
self, and doubled and laughed, as he looked at the 
lines of his mighty squaw. He laughed till the tears 
ran down his face, and then passed the sketch to 
the braves, and from them it went to the women, till 
the whole gathering stood about the hideous old 
squaw, jeering and clapping their hands. She, too, 
grinned at the likeness, then hid her face, broke 
through the crowd, and fled to friendly shelter. 
| ‘Sketch followed sketch; grotesque caricatures 
| circulated through the crowd, and the Little-Man 
| admired a very flattering portrait of himself. But 
,; one among them refused to touch the pictures, and | 
when we tried to portray him, hid his surly face in 
the folds of his blanket. When the chief ordered 


For the Companion. 


““KHE-BE-ASHTIE.” 


In the northeastern corner of Arizona, and just 
upon the line which divides this Territory from Utah, 
lies that romantic region where the Colorado River | food, we knew our cause was won, and before the 
breaks through the tablelands of the West. Here, | repast was ready, our property had been returned, 
also, the sinuous San Juan, after lagging so many | the gay suit was presented, and we were friends. 
miles across the prairie, springs suddenly into life, | “Presently, while seated within the lodge, we | 
and pours its flood through the mountain. From | learned from Khe-Be-Ashtie that his people had | 
about these two great gorges lesser caiions without | been dying from a plague. It was because they 
number wind their way back into the plateau. were bad Indians, the medicine-man said, and the | 

For three hundred miles along the Colorado it is | | only hope for those that remained was to return to | 
impossible to reach the water from the plain, and | the agency, and be good. The old man was anxious | 
the streams that are tributary are guarded by walls | for peace, and promised if we would appease the | 
equally high and inaccessible. No fortress could be | White Chief, to serve us while among the caiions. 
more secure than the table- 
lands thus enclosed, for often 
entrance to a wide area of 
country is gained only by some 
tortuous trail that winds along 
dizzy walls, or crosses a caion 
by ways chipped in the sand- 
stone cliffs. 

The uplands are fertile, and 
here that remnant of Piute 
Indians which eluded Kit 
Carson twenty years ago 
found a retreat from ‘“blue- 
jackets” and the all-controlling 
“‘Agent.”? When, afterwards, 
they were strengthened by the 
renegades who fled the reser- 
vation, they formed a tribal 
organization under Khe-Be- 
Ashtie, the Little-Man-who- 
had - lost-a- Moccasin, and 
quickly became known as “bad 
Indians” throughout the 
southern country. It was with- 
in the past few years that a 
corps of engineers was sent to 
map this unexplored region. 

“When it became known 
to the well-disposed Indians,” says my friend, “that | Our dramatic reception, after all, was only a bit of 
we designed to enter the cafion country, they | that display which is so pleasing to the Indian taste. 
cautioned us strictly against these renegades. The | ‘We were sealing the compact, when a clamor 
Little-Man had suffered much from the whites, even | arose, and going without, the medicine-man was 
since he had fled across the desert with but one | found seated upon the ground, screeching, howling, | 
moccasin on, and never failed to wreak vengeance | and beating a drum-like instrument. About him | 
upon any Pellicanoes, except the kindly Mormons, | were the sketches we had drawn, while around these, 
who fell into his hands. moving their arms like madmen, screamed apd 

“It was our intention to go at once to the chief, | jumped and circled the caricatured ones. 
explain our errand, and bespeak for the enterprise “The medicine-man declared the portraits gave us 
his good-will; and the more readily to propitiate | | Power over them, and they were breaking the charm. 
him, we had brought a gorgeous suit of flannel, | But Khe-Be-Ashtie had already returned the likeness 
decked with many-colored stripes and streamers. of himself, to be taken with a letter, which he had 

“We had left the Navajo reservation some days, | written to the agent at the reservation. 
and were just entering the caiion country, when one | “A great hunt was to gather in the buffalo country 
night the camp was aroused by the yelling of our | within a short time, and it was soon evident that the 














even should Pioganni design no mischief, to retrace 
our steps seemed a hopeless task. 
“It was an easy matter to follow the footprints 


across the sand, but when they disappeared among | 
No evidence of a trail | 


the boulders, we were lost. 
could be discovered, and turn which way we would, 
some obstacle soon stopped our progress. 

“Meanwhile, from dust and heat we were suffering 
an agony of thirst. The day was far advanced. 
Should we wait there through the night, what could 
the morrow bring? Aid might come after a little 
from without, but had water been in reach, our sup- 
ply of rations was too short to wait. 

“Climbing an eminence, I scanned the course from 
which we had come, hoping to find a possible path. 
But the caiions were too narrow to be apparent, and 
the ragged boulders made the way uncertain in every 
direction. While I was observing the ground, a mov- 


ing object on the plateau some miles away caught | 


my eye. Looking closer, there seemed more than 
one unit, but whether they were elk or men I could 


| not distinguish. All at once, I knew what it was, 


and why Pioganni had disappeared. 

«Boys! I called to my aids, ‘set up the tripod, 
and put together the telescope quick!’ And as they 
busied themselves I kept my eye upon the moving 
dots. When the instrument was arranged, a single | 
glance confirmed my suspicion. 

“The distant points were resolved into Pioganni 
| and three of the renegades who had first captured | 
our party. It had been much against the will of 
these men that the better disposed Indians had taken 
us to the Khe-Be-Ashtie. Their covetous eyes had 
rested upon our fine rifles and abundant ammunition, 
to which the approaching hunt gave untold value. 


It was evident now that Pioganni, finding that we | 


were coming to this remote spot, had communicated 
with these discontented ones, and here they planned 
to carry out their designs. 

“TI decided at once to leave the plateau. Should 
we remain, we would not see Pioganni. I knew his 
sneaking methods too well. Our only hope lay in 
descending the cliffs to the river, then following the 
stream down to the Mormon settlement. 

“We reached the water. Just how, it matters not. 
The instruments were abandoned far up on the 
mountain-side, then crawling and clambering we let 
ourselves down from one projecting point to another, 
turning back again and again as the way closed in 


front of us, till at length we dropped from a ledge to | 


the edge of the water. 


“The bank of the river just here lay close under the | 
wall of rock, and it was necessary to cross the stream | 
It was almost | 


to find a resting-place for the night. 
dark when we reached the water, and by the time a 


raft had been bound together from the few scattered | 


pieces of driftwood, night was upon us. 


“One at a time the boys paddled themselves over, | 


and then towed the craft a distance up stream where 
the bend in the current threw it again within reach 
of the opposite shore. 


“T was in mid-stream when, without warning, the | 


logs parted, and dumped all that was upon them into 
the icy water. A few vigorous strokes freed me 
from the raft, but my rifle and our knapsack of 
precious ammunition was at the bottom of the river. 
It would be impossible to recover these till morning, 
and wet and shivering, I looked about for a suitable 
place to kindle a fire. A cavity was found under 





lightning lent a glow to the night, and the rumble of 
thunder came to us. The Indians sat closely about 
the fire. I crept into the water, and swam cautiously 
toward them. Stranded on the sand not far away 
was one of the logs of our raft; by means of this 
| we could descend the river with the helpless lad. 

“Swimming as silently as a snake, I reached the 
place, then paused a moment to listen. They were 
| talking, but the thunder was rumbling, and I could 
not hear what they said. One of the Indians left 
the fire to peer at the clouds. I thought we were 
lost, for he stood so close to the log that I could 
have touched him; but my body was under water, 
and he saw nothing. When he turned back, I drew 
the log off, and drifted with it down the stream. 

“Already the big drops were falling, the wind 
came in gusts down the caiion, and each moment 
they might move and discover us. The boys were 
waiting neck-deep in water. Quickly placing the 
two who could swim one on each side of the other, I 
gave the boy a scrubby bough to cling to, and then 
swung the log into the current. 

“The renegades were on their feet. They had sat 
lazily till the last moment, and now, as the rain be- 
gan to dampen their fire, were seeking a sheltering 
rock. The darkness was intense, and we had escaped 
| undiscovered, when there came a vivid flash of light- 
| ning, showing the caiion around, the rocks, the sand, 
| 





and ourselves upon the water. 

“Instantly shrill whoops sounded with the rattling 
thunder, and there was the crack of rifles in the dark- 
ness. They had seen us, and the rapid trampling of 

| their feet was heard upon the hard sand. But the 
log was caught in the swift current, the rain came 
| down in torrents, and we were away from them. 

| Inthe darkness we heard the rush of water, and 
| felt ourselves whirled along with great speed. Then 
by a flash the rocks seemed dancing past, and over- 
head the dazzling clouds rolled between the walls 
like another torrent. 

“Suddenly the roar of the water increased, there 
was a plunge in the darkness, my hold on the log 
relaxed, and the next instant I was swimming alone 
amidst the foam and beating mist. But just there 
the canon widened. A little below the falls the river 
spreads over a sandy flat, and soon we were together, 
shivering and chattering in the night. 

“We were resting upon the rocks, about noon, the 
| following day, after having tried in vain to ascend 
the caiion cliffs, when one of the boys called atten- 
| tion to a blanket whirling in the eddy below the falls. 
The rain had swollen the river to many times its 
usual volume, and it was with difficulty that the col- 
ored piece was dragged ashore. Then it was found 
| to wrap the hideously distorted form of Pioganni. 
The Indian still clutched a rifle in his hands, and we 
knew that the flood had swallowed him suddenly. 

“It was but a short time before a voice was heard 
from the cliffs, and we recognized the brilliant dress 
of Khe-Be-Ashtie. With him were several followers 
| and our negro cook, and soon they had descended the 
canon by a well-known path and joined us. 

“The boy had seen Pioganni approaching his camp 
with the renegades soon after we left, and, fearing 
something wrong, drew off discreetly. He observed 
them ransack the place, then, confident that mischief 
had overtaken us, hurried away to Khe-Be-Ashtie. 
| It may have been our vows of friendship, but I have 
| always felt it was fear of the mystic sketch which 





the cliffs, just at the end of the sand-bank, where | brought the Little-Man to our aid. When the water 
the walls crowded again into the river. Here a fire subsided our rifles were found some distance from 
was quickly started, and, taking a lesson from Irv-/| the cave, half-covered with sand, but nothing was 


ing’s banditti, we swung our blankets somewhat | ever seen of the renegades, and whether they shared 








negro cook. 

«Don’t shoot, boss! I aint done nothin’! 

“We sprang to our feet, to find ourselves in the 
hands of a dozen renegades. No one had thought of 
danger yet, and while we slept unguarded, they had 
stolen upon us, seized our rifles, and we were prison- 
ers. 
us toward the camp-fire, which was stirred into a 
lively blaze. Then intimating unmistakably that we 
had best keep still, they withdrew a little, and began 
to powwow in most discordant fashion. 
was already kindling a fire at the foot of atree. I 
had not noticed this till the voice of the negro broke 
again into lamentation. 

*«‘Dey gwine ter roas’ us, dey gwine ter roas’ us 
like possum! Sweet pretty Mister Injun, I aint never 
gwine ter come heah no mo’. Oh, jis’ let me git 
back ter Norf Ca’liny, ter die wid de folks as I know!’ 

“The renegades turned, and after regarding the 
cowering, sobbing boy for a moment, uttered deep 
grunts, and gathered about the now crackling fire. 

“We could not help laughing at the darkey, but the 
smile quickly vanished. The situation was serious, 
and it is not to the discredit of those young men that 
they were badly scared. Those who have never ex- 
perienced it cannot realize the feeling of complete 
isolation that comes to one who falls into hostile 
clutches, when far away from law and kindred men. 

“When, late the next day, we were taken to the 


lodge of Khe-Be-Ashtie, he received us with frigid | 


dignity, standing, like an ideal chieftain, in feathers 
and blanket, before a half circle of some hundred of 
his people. We told him who we were, and why we 
had come. 

“*The Pellicanoes drove my father from his rich 
lands, and murdered him in the desert,’ said he. ‘My 
mother and little brothers died there for want of 
bread. My sons were hanged for defending their 
own, and I have been hunted like a wolf into the 
mountains. 
that falls into his snare?’ 


“The affair began to promise badly for us. Mere 


words would serve no end, and I looked about for the | 


pack animal that bore the peace offering of many- 
colored flannels. 

“A huge, grotesquely ugly squaw had drawn near, 
with a drove of naked pappooses, and stood regard- 
ing the trembling negro intently. Suddenly there 
was a roar of laughter, a yell, and turning, I saw 
the Little-Man holding his fat sides, as he writhed 
and twisted in convulsive merriment. 

“Perhaps Hiawatha and his kinsmen never 
laughed, but Khe-Be-Ashtie did. He yelled and 
howled till he fell upon the ground; then rolled and 
kicked his heels in air. The braves crowded up, 
with broad grins on their faces, and the curious 
Squaws pressed nearer, while the naked children 
screamed and capered at the old man’s mirth. 


They took away our small arms, and motioned | 


One of them | 


What does a Pellicano with a panther | 


Navajo guide, whom the chief had detailed to serve 
| us, went unwillingly. There was not atrail nor water- 





hole among the caiions, so they said, which Pioganni | 


| did not know; 
| journey away, when the surly guide declared us lost, 
| and pretended to be unable to reach water. 
| “He was a vicious-looking fellow, and, what was 
| unusual for a Navajo, snort and ill- 
| formed. But no sooner did the Pahute 
| hills become our objective point, than 
he suddenly knew all about it. The 
| sandy trails were followed without 
| hesitation, and he reached water as 
| often as needed. 
| “Access to this country is gained 
only by a narrow ledge that separates 
| the head waters of two caiions. There, 
| on either hand, the gorge falls abrupt- 
|ly for several thousand feet, and the 
plateau within is so cut by the tortuous 
| caiions, that the unmarked trail which 
| penetrates it seems like a mysterious 
| labyrinth. 

“By a spring at this narrow gateway 
our camp was pitched, and, leaving the 
cook with the luggage and animals, we 
followed our guide into the bewilder- 
ing maze of hills. He knew the way 
as though he had travelled it daily, and 
led us on rapidly, now crawling along 
some dizzy wall, now clambering over 
boulders and loosened stones, descend- 
ing at times the smaller ravines, and 
crossing sundy flats. 

“With many windings, we had 
penetrated the plateau some miles, 
when we suddenly came to the brink 
of a caion. Evidently we could not 
descend it, had we wished to do so. 
Pioganni looked about as if puzzled; 
then, bidding us wait till he had found 
| the trail again, disappeared the way we had come, 
while the boys not unwillingly rested. They laid 
aside their instruments, threw themselves upon the 
rocks, and peered down at the river. 

“An hour passed, and Pioganni had not come. We 
ute our dry rations, and longed for water, for the 
heat was great, and the sight of the river made thirst 
intense. Another hour slipped by, and when noth- 
ing was seen of the guide, we grew alarmed. The 
boys thought he had fallen from a cliff, and urged 
| that we go back and look for him. 
| ‘But I kwew the Indian too well to give this a 
thought. 








but the lodges were hardly a day’s | 





| 
| 


across the entrance. We had been in the place 
several hours, toasting our wet crackers; the fire 
had burned to a bed of embers, and the boys were 
dozing off to sleep. 


“Can that light come from these coals?’ one 


the fate of Pioganni, or how that fate came to him, 


has never been told.” JOHN WILLIs Hays. 
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asked, presently, pointing to a red glow on the | 


cliffs, just across the stream. The cavern opened 
upon the water, and a hundred feet away the 
great wall 
the opposite bank. A 
rocks, and while we 
observed a_ gigantic 
shadow was projected 
upon them. 

“We sprang to our 
feet, but it needed hard- 
ly a glance to show 
what had happened. On 
the sandy flat where we 
had landed crackled a 
lively fire, and around 
it squatted Pioganni and 
the three renegades, 
their red blankets drawn 
about them, while 
against the rocks, near 
by, rifles gleamed in the 
firelight. Evidently, they 
too had descended the 
cafion to get water, and 
did not know we were 
near. 

“But they had penned 
us like sheep. It was 
not possible to pass 
them undiscovered; the 
high walls were around 
us, and below, for an un- 
known’ _ distance, the 
river flowed between 
beetling cliffs. Yet to 
remain till morning seemed destruction. Our fire 
had been quickly extinguished, and there in the 
dark we held a council. We were alarmed, and with 
cause, for all our ammunition lay at the bottom of 
the river, and not a rifle in the party was loaded. 
I had compelled the boys to remove their shells 
before descending the cliffs. 

‘‘With sufficient arms, we might have captured the 
Indians; as it was, we must get away in the dark- 
ness, and our only exit was by the river. 
was perilous, for it was uncertain how long we 
might have to remain in the water before finding a 


I had not liked his wolfish face, and my | bank to rest upon, and, to increase the difficulty, one 


suspicions were at once aroused. Enough that the | of our men could not swim at all. 


| guide was gone. We could not remain there, and | 
| moved immediately to return as we had come. 


full danger of our position had flashed upon me, for 


_Was gathering. 


“It had grown intensely dark. The stars were 


The | hidden, and from the heavy air, I knew that a storm 
Now and then a distant flash of | 


| 
rose from 


red light illumined the | 


This course | 


FOUR “STATIONS OF TERROR.” 


Midway between Teheran, the capital of Persia, 
and the holy city of Meshed, in Northern Khorassan, 
my bicycle tour around the world led me through the 
| “Four Stations of Terror.” These places are Shah- 
| rood, Mijamid, Miandasht and Abbas-abad, towns on 
the pilgrim and caravan road to Meshed, and the 
sanctuary of a Mohammedan saint named Imam Riza. 

The road leads through a portion of the Shah of 
Persia’s territory, that a few years ago was the chief 
field of operations for the Turkoman man-stealers of 
Merv and Khiva. The above-named places were 
called the Four Stations of Terror, because they are 
situated in the region most accessible to the Turko- 
man raiders, and were consequently the greatest suf- 
ferers from their depredations. 

I was forcibly impressed by the extraordinary 
precautions the people had to take to avoid being 
captured by the Turkomans, and carried off into 
slavery. Since the Russians captured Khiva and 
Merv, and suppressed slavery there, the raids of the 
terrible man-stealers have ceased, but the evidences 
of their work remain. 

The man-stealing raids of the Turkomans were 
called alamans, and the horses they used to ride on 
these alamans are famous throughout Asia for their 
marvellous speed and endurance. The Turkoman 
horse is a long-legged, raw-boned animal, that one 
would never imagine capable of such performances ; 
but they have been known frequently to cover a hun- 
dred miles a day, for eight or ten consecutive days. 

In the Shah of Persia’s present stud are Turkoman 
horses that have travelled eight hundred miles, over 
the bad roads of that country, in eight days. Day 
after day, halting only for a few hours daily, to nib- 
ble the grass and obtain a drink of water, these won- 
derful steeds pursue their way across sandy desert 
and rocky mountain, bearing up as though they were 
things of iron, instead of flesh and blood. 

Mounted on these matchless horses, the Turko- 
man bands would swoop down, almost as swiftly and 
suddenly as eagles, upon some peaceful Persian vil- 
lage, gather up the most desirable young men and 
maidens, and carry them off to the slave-markets of 
Turkestan, Bokhara and Khiva. 

I found all the fields in the vicinity of the Four 
Stations of Terror dotted with little towers of refuge 
for the laborers working in the fields to flee to when- 
ever the dreaded human hawks swooped down upon 
them unawares. The towers are circular buildings, 
about twenty feet high, and built strongly of adobe 
or sun-burnt brick. 
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They are often found scattered all about the | 
fields but a few hundred yards apart, so that, at 


the first alarm of the Turkomans, the Persian 
ryot could scurry into the nearest tower, like a 


rabbit into its hole at the approach of a dog. 


I examined a good many of these towers, and 


found the entrance a mere hole to crawl through, | sians. Some of them would show me scars on! melia, from the brigandage recently described in 








on the hands 
and knees, at 
the bottom of 





smaller field-towers, look very curious. St. Sophia. 

At every village the people would bring tome} ‘The main drawback to the pleasure of this 
men and women who had been carried off by the | beautiful excursion among many lands and peo- 
Turkomans, and, years after, liberated by the Rus-| ples is the danger, arising in Bulgaria and Rou- 


These vast mud fortresses, rising above the plain, | Marmora; and finally comes to a stop almost 
surrounded on all sides with hundreds of the} under the shadow of the domes and minarets of 
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Both these delusions will pass away, and so at 
last will every prejudice that stands in the way of 
men becoming what they should be, a human 
family. 

— a 


TOM’S PUNS. 


their wrists, where the thongs 
that bound them to the sad- 
dies of their savage captors 


the wall. The ™ had cut into the flesh. 
smallness of STATIONS OF TERROR. At Mijamid they showed 
the entrance 


me an old man whose eyes 


the Companion. 
Until the brigands of the Balkans are effectually 


suppressed, well-to-do travellers will hesitate to | morning and sits down. 


cross the lonely passes of that historic range. 
They thereby risk, not only capture and the loss 
of large amounts of money, but life itself. Prince 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria will deserve the gratitude 
of the European world, if, by suppressing brigand- 
age, he makes the journey from Western Europe 
to Constantinople safe, as well as rapid and de- 
lightful. 
——~+or 


FIFTY YEARS APART. 


They sit in the winter gloaming, 

nd the fire burns bright between; 
One has — seventy summers, 
The other just seventeen. 


Each dreams of a life of gladness, 
Spent under the sunny skies; 

And both the hope and the mem’ry 
Shine in the happy eyes. 


————____¢4 > ——_— 
“SOLIDARITY.” 


A few weeks ago an event,—not a very uncom- 
mon event,—which occurred at the New York 
Stock Exchange, illustrates what Frenchmen 
would call the “‘solidarity” of the business world, 
—that is, the mutual dependence and responsibil- 
ity of its several parts, and the consolidation of 
its interests. 

Under the influence of good crop prospects, and 


| 


made the towers easy to defend from within. | had been put out by the Bokhariots, to prevent | of a generally fair outlook for business, stocks 
The interior was capable of sheltering about | him ever finding his way back to Persia. No 


twenty people. 


| wonder the poor Persians took such extraordinary 


Being regarded as a mere temporary retreat, | Precautions against being carried off! 


the towers had no roof, nor accommodations of | 
Rude steps led | 


any kind for personal comfort. 
to a sort of projecting platform where the refugees 
could stand and look out, or if they had guns, 
defend themselves until relief arrived. 

In the grazing districts, the towers of temporary 
refuge were surrounded by a second adobe wall, 
about half as high as the tower, inclosing a space 
large enough to shelter several hundred sheep or 
goats. The shepherds carried guns, or bows and 
arrows, and were always prepared at a moment’s | 


Tuomas STEVENS. 
—— + 


A TRUE AMERICAN. 


°Tis not that any one shall be 
A king or hero—but that he 
Is one to serve a people free, 
true American! 
—John Antrobus. 


+o 
RAILWAY PROGRESS IN EUROPE. 


When we recall the fact that it is but little more 


had been “‘going up” for some time. But one of 
the great railroad companies which, like most of 
its sister corporations, had earned much less than 
usual during the first half of the year, ‘passed 
its dividend”; or, in other words, the stockholders 
receive no return on their investment for that 
period. 

Now if we remember that the advances in the 
price of stocks had been based, not upon what 
had taken place, but upon the outlook for the 
future, and that if the bad earnings of the St. 
Paul road have any effect upon those of other 
roads, that effect long ago exhausted itself, it is 
| not at once evident why the fact that “St. Paul 





notice to hurry their flocks into the inclosures and | than sixty years since the first railway train was passed its dividend” should have caused a great 


resist the ‘Turkomans. 

On the grazing lands the towers of refuge were 
necessarily farther apart, and longer time was re- 
quired for rounding up the flocks. The watchful- 
ness of the shepherds was therefore supplemented 
by lookouts stationed on the peaks of the adja- 
cent mountains and various points of observation 
overlooking the valleys. 

The little round watch-towers perched on the 
highest peaks of the hills are conspicuous objects 
of the landscape about the Four Stations of Terror. 
When these elevated watchmen saw any suspi- 
cious horsemen appear within the scope of their | 


extent of railways with wonder. George Stephen- 
son, the inventor of the railway locomotive, pre- 
dicted that his trains would run at the rate of 
twelve miles an hour, and for this prediction he 
was laughed to scorn by the most learned English- 
men of the day. 

Two recent events in Europe bring into vivid 
view the change in railway traffic which has come 
about in these sixty years. A train has been run 
from London to Edinburgh, with ease and com- 
fort, in eight hours, and a through train has been 
run, and now makes regular trips from Paris 


| run in England, we cannot but regard the present | and sudden drop in the prices of stocks generally, 


and brought the ‘‘bull campaign” to an abrupt 
| end. 
| But it did so. Confidence in the future gave 
way to despair, and in two or three days the total 
selling value of the railroad stocks dealt in at the 
New York Exchange was diminished by certainly 
more than twenty million dollars, all because one 
railroad failed to distribute one million, more or 
less, to its stockholders. 

This seems unreasonable; but although specu- 
lation aggravates and exaggerates effects, the prin- 





Tom Scott, a senior in college, comes down late to 
the breakfast table, kisses his mother, nods pleas- 
| antly to his sisters, bids his father a respectful good- 
An uneasy silence at once 
| falls upon the family, who have been chatting cheer. 
| fully enough hitherto. , 

Presently one of his sisters remarks: ‘‘Miss Alex- 
ander, the teacher in the public school, is going to 
lose her place. She has been whipping some of the 
infant class.” 

“Alexandra, Princess of W(h)ales!’’ 
Tom. 

Nobody smiles. His mother says, after a pause: 
“Girls, Mr. Forbes was here this morning to know if 
we would go up the bay in his yacht to-day. I told 
him we should be delighted.” 

“My dear mother!” Tom exclaims in horror, ‘to 
| tellarich young man that your daughters are for 

sail!”’ 

Mrs. Scott colors with vexation. ‘Your jokes are 
neither witty nor in good taste, Thomas.” 

But Tom is not daunted. He calls his sister Lotty, 
Scot and Lot, and the waiter, whose name is Potts, 
Kettles or Pans; he asks for cow-juice when he 
wants milk, and says that he goes “de haut en bas” 
(baa), when he helps to the water and lamb chops. 

He listens keenly to every remark which is made 
to find a word with which he may make a pun in 
some language. The puns are always wretched, and 
the very few new ones are the worst of all. They 
bring forth at most a feeble titter from the girls. 
The older members of the family bear them with 
looks of civil annoyance. 

At last his father, who is reading the morning 
paper, looks up with an exclamation of horror. 

‘Mary, our old friend Fish was on that steamer 
that was lost yesterday, with his wife and boy!” 

There is a moment of appalled silence, broken by 
Tom’s insinuating giggle. ‘Don’t most Fishes, sir, 

| take to the water?” 
His father, with a look of stern disgust, rises and 
leaves the table. 

Now Tom Scott, as boy or man, has not been lack- 
ing in intelligence, or good feeling. But unfortu- 
nately, when a lad at school he made a few puns 
which were applauded. Success was easy and cheap 
this time. There was scarcely a sentence in which 
| some word could not be wrenched out of its mean- 
ing enough to produce a laugh. Thereafter Tom 
became a bore and a terror to his family and ac- 
quaintances. Every subject, however serious or im- 
portant, served as a foundation for his pitiful little 
caper of word-twisting. Like the clown of the 
Middle Ages, he jingled his fool’s cap and bells in 
the house, in the church, even over the grave. 

Do any of our readers know Tom, or his fellows? 





murmurs 








—~+o>—___—_ 
WHICH WAS BEST? 


Vacation was over, and the Gladston Seminary 
girls, pretending to be half sorry, but really quite 
resigned to taking up work again, were talking over 
the summer. 

“We went to Campobello,” said a fashionable- 
looking girl, with bangs and bangles, ‘“‘and we did 
| have the gayest time! Maud St. Clair was at the 








observation, they would communicate the fact by | straight across the European Continent to Con- | operation. 


well-understood signals to the shepherds below, 
who would immediately hurry with their flocks to 
the nearest towers of refuge. 

The Four Stations of Terror are surrounded | rival companies has spurred them to attain the | 
with thick, strong walls of adobe, and entrance is | greatest possible speed consistent with safety. 
gained through ponderous wooden gates sheeted | Thus it has been a very common thing for the 


stantinople. 





| how it is that a heavy decline in the price of a| 
England has been for many years notable for | stock compels weak holders of it to sell it, or to i Godtte, Mimestedittem Gatenen 
its rapid trains. The competition of the few great | sell something else in order to ‘‘protect their mar- |.’ sate iil . 


ciple of this event is one which is constantly in | Owen, and we walked and talked and rowed together. 
If we had space, we could explain | Such fun!” 

“I wouldn’t go to the sea for worlds!” said Kate 
May, scornfully. ‘‘We were at the mountains; that 


a 9 * a and she had to stay with her.” 
gin” at the broker’s, and how, in various other| «we went camping,” put in another. 


“Nobody 
ways, a disaster of this sort extends to the secur- | need tell me about fun in fine clothes. 


I wore blue 





with iron. The walls are about thirty feet high, | fastest trains to make a journey between Liver- 
and the houses are built against the wall inside, | pool and London in much less than five hours. 


so that in case of attack, the men could congre- | 
gate on the flat roofs and shoot at the Turkomans | 
through loop-holes.or over the top. 

Inside the wall are accommodations for all the 
flocks and herds, which are still brought in every | 
night. Attached to the towns are huge brick car- 
avansaries, for the shelter and protection of cara- 
vans and travellers. At Miandasht and Abbas-abad 
even these caravansaries are enclosed by the great, 
protecting wall. 

Some of the neighboring villages are very inter- | 


The famous ‘Wild Irishman,” too,—the train 
which carries the London mails across the Welsh 


| fastnesses to Holyhead, on their way to the steamer 


at Queenstown,—is noted for making yet more 
rapid time. 

Even the English “excursion” trains, crowded 
with holiday-makers at very cheap fares, on their 
way to seaside resorts or inland show places, often 


|;make better time than some of our American 
| express trains. 


The recent experiment of a fast train from the 


esting and curious specimens of defensive archi-| English to the Scottish capital was truly remark- 
tecture. The most interesting of these I saw at a/| able for the speed attained. Only a few years ago 


place called Lasgird. It consisted of a huge cir- | 


the journey from London to Edinburgh was re- 


cular tower, built of mud and adobe, about a | garded as well made if done in twelve hours. 


hundred feet high, and two hundred yards in cir- 
cumference. The tower was perched on a high | 
mound, which was evidently formed of the ruins | 
of former towers. 





When the time was reduced to nine hours, the 
limit was supposed to have been reached. 
But lately it has been accomplished in eight 


For the first fifty feet the | hours; which means that, while the train was in 


tower formed a solid wall, without door or win-| motion, it averaged a speed of about seventy 


dow, save one narrow entrance, guarded by a/ miles an hour. 


This rapid rate, however, was 


door formed of one massive stone slab. This | the cause of some accidents, and after a brief 
door opened into a low, gloomy passage-way, that | period of rivalry between the two companies 


led into the interior of the tower. 
Upon entering the gate and traversing the pas- 
sage, I found myself in the middle of a kind of 





whose roads connect London with Edinburgh, 
the trains were, for the time at least, withdrawn. 
The direct railway service from Paris to Con- 


rude amphitheatre, with the mud-houses rising in | stantinople is an event of marked importance. It 
tiers against the wall, row above row, like the | 


cells of some huge circular prison. 


Steps led from tier to tier, and narrow footways | 


led the whole way round each story. The central 


is the result of the exertions of the great Austrian 
railway engineer, Baron Hirsch. This railway 
connects the Sultan’s capital and dominions 
directly with the great Western centres. It 


portion of the tower was reserved for the sheep} passes through an almost continuous succession 


and goats and work-oxen of the villagers. 
the first alarm of an alaman in the neighborhood, 
the people of Lasgird would hurriedly gather their 
animals, and repair within this huge tower. With 
the massive stone door closed and barricaded, and 
everybody inside, they were quite secure against 
such light-armed foes as the Turkomans. 

Above the first fifty feet the tower was provided 
with numbers of small openings, with which mus- 
keteers or bow-men could make things quite lively 


At | of the most picturesque and romantic regions of 


continental Europe. 

It crosses the fair fields of France; spans the 
historic Vosges; passes athwart the lovely Bava- 
rian highlands, the deep forests and quaint old 
towns of the Austrian duchies, and the wild 
prairies of Hungary; skirts the “beautiful blue 
Danube’’; whirls among the fertile Servian val- 
leys and climbs the dark gorges of the Balkans; 
whirls through the stately old capital of Adrian- 


ities of other companies. 

But, in truth, it is but one example of a “soli- 
darity”’ that, to a certain extent, unites all trades 
and all commerce of every civilized race, and that 
tends every year and every day to become more 
perfect. 

Why do the dry goods dealers of New York 
establish their warehouses as near together as 
possible? Because, while in a sense they are 
rivals in business they are still more united by a 
common interest, and each shares the prosperity 
of the rest. 

It is so with every business. Those who are 
engaged in it have numerous points of mutual 
dependence, even though the nature of the case 
prevents them from congregating together. Some 
of the ties of this sort extend across oceans, and 
link the fortunes of men of every nation. Sugar, 
or wool, or cotton, or wheat, cannot advance or 
decline greatly in any part of the world, without 
causing a corresponding movement everywhere 
else. 

There are still other ties, not to mention those 
of a political nature, that bind together the inter- 
ests of communities. It may be that there is still 
to be found, among unthinking people, the idea 
that the North can and does prosper at the ex- 
pense of the South, or that the East and the West 
have opposing interests. 

It cannot be so. Nothing that cramps and in- 
jures the industries of any region can be a benefit 
to another region which is united with it as the 
parts of our country are united. And, on the 
other hand, whatever tends to increase the pros- 
perity of any section of the country will surely 
be favorable to all the rest. 

There is also a solidarity of labor and capital, 
not the less so because it is frequently disregarded 
by both parties. The two interests seem to be 
opposed to each other, because each endeavors to 
avoid its obligations to the other. The delusion 
that capital can flourish and enjoy prosperity 
while depriving labor of its adequate reward, is 
akin to the delusion that labor has no duties 
toward capital, and can only prosper by ruining 





for the Turkomans if they came within range. | ople; comes into view of the sparkling Sea of | what it regards as its enemy. 


| flannel, and lay about on the grass from morning till 
night.” 

“Here comes Nan!” said a fourth. 
enough for two.” 

“Come here, Nan, and tell us what you did!” 
‘Where did you go?” arose the chorus, for Nan 
was the popular girl of the class. 

“Oh, I didn’t go anywhere,” she answered, good- 
naturedly. 

“Not anywhere!” “Stayed in Gladston!”’ ‘““Weren’t 
you dull? How in the world did you fill up your 
time?” 

Nan began to count off the items on her fingers : 

“T made bread, took care of the baby, mended 
stockings, washed dishes” — 

“Stop! stop! Where were you housemaid? 
did they give you a character when you left?” 

“Yes,” replied Nan, with composure, though a 
flush of pleasure stole into her cheeks. ‘Mother 
did. She said yesterday that this had been the pleas- 
antest summer she had spent for years. I tell you, 
girls, it pays to be housemaid when your mother can 
say that to you!” 


“She’s burned 


And 





—~+o>—____— 
LASTING FRIENDSHIPS. 


A recent traveller in Norway tells a prophetic story 
of a family of three boys and two girls, peasants in 
a village near the south coast, who had been left 
orphans and penniless when children. They were 
adopted by a poor shoemaker, who devoted his life 
to them, and reared and trained them with the ten- 
derest care. 

“Hans Johannsen,” said one of his neighbors, ‘“‘was 
no blood kin to them, but he was the nearest friend 
to their father. When Olaf died, Hans took his 
children as his own.” 

At one time Hans intended to marry, but the 
woman he loved was not kind to the children, and 
his first duty was to them. He turned away from 
the hope of wife and children of his own, and be- 
came servant, nurse and father to them. 

Such life-long loyalty between men who are friends 
is common among the Scandinavians and Germans. 

The Arabs, Persians and Romany tribes still pre- 
serve the singular custom of the Blood-tie, which 
dates back to the first ages of the world. 

Two young men, desiring to swear fealty to each 
other, come before the assembled tribe, and, after 
appropriate ceremonies, each wounds the other, and 
swallows a few drops of his blood. They are then sup- 
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posed to be united in a mysterious manner, more 
closely than are brothers by birth. They promise to 
stand by each other through life and death, and, as 
a rule, keep the promise with stern loyalty. 

Among Americans and other English-speaking 
peoples this peculiar tie of personal friendship is 
rarer than it is in any other race. The American 
has his intimate friend at college, but usually drops 
him soon after Commencement Day, and centres all 
his trust and affection in his own family. 

The struggle for money and success helps to harden 
his heart. He makes few personal ties in middle or 
old age. 

Has he not lost something out of life with which 
he would be a stronger, happier man? 








ee 
LAWYER AND JUDGE. 


Mr. Peyton R. Hayden was in his time one of the 
prominent lawyers of Missouri; but he seldom read 
anything outside of his profession, and was laugh- 
ably ignorant of history and geography. Once, in 
cross-examining a witness, he said: “State, if you 
please, to what nationality you belong.” 

“T am a Dane, sir,” answered the witness. 

“You are a Dane, are you? Now, will you be so 
kind as to tell us when you left Dane?” 

“T never left Dane, sir; I left Denmark.” 

Every one in the room laughed, and the cross- 
examination came to a sudden end. 

Mr. Hayden was not always so easily put down, 
however. He seldom used the terms plaintiff and 
defendant, but spoke of the parties by name. One 
day he was pleading the case of a Mr. Jones, and as 
he went on repeated the name again and again. 
Finally the judge interrupted him. 

“Mr. Hayden, will you do me a favor?” 

“Certainly, your Honor, with pleasure.” 

“I thought,” said the judge, hesitatingly, “if you 
have no objection, you might be willing to tell me 
the name of your client.” 

A general roar greeted this sally, but Mr. Hayden 
at once replied: ‘Of course, sir; my client’s name is 
William Jones, sir. He lives down on the Moro, sir, 
just below Jefferson City, sir. His name is William 
Jones, sir.” 

“IT thank you,” said the judge; 
argument.”’ 

Mr. Hayden proceeded, and taking up a certain 
point, went over it and over it, till the judge again | 
grew impatient. 

“T wish to know, Mr. Hayden, if you will do me 
another favor.” 

“Certainly, sir.” 


‘proceed with your 





Greely, whose strong wills so triumphed over their 
diseased bodies that they alone were the animating 
spirits who warmed and invigorated their half- 
frozen companions. Doubtless such men are gifted 
both with will-power and courage. 

The will so keeps the body under that it cannot | 
assail the man’s courage, which, heedless of pain and 
weakness, continues to plan and order—even when 
Death sits by the bedside. 

Shakespeare was clearly of Lord Wolseley’s opin- 
ion when he wrote: 

“We are not ourselves 


When nature, being oppress *d, commands the mind 
To suffer with the body.” ° 


—— +e 


A USEFUL INSECT. 


The ‘*Thompsonians,” as the first botanical doctors 
were called, from the name of their leader, used to 
maintain that, in the herbs of the field, nature had 
provided a remedy for every physical ill to which 
flesh is heir. There have been entomologists, doubt- 
less, who have asserted that for every noxious plant 
there may be found among insects some foe. Be this 
as it may, a Louisiana planter has discovered an in- 
sect which preys upon the coco grass, the greatest 
bane of the cotton-grower : 


F. L. Maxwell, of Killarney plantation, Louisiana, 
thinks he has solved the coco problem. A West 


If vacation has failed to give you 
strength, take Hood’s Sarsaparilla now. 

———— 
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Indian planter told him of a bug in Jamaica which 
showed a great predilection for the coco. Mr. Max- | 
well obtained from Jamaica several hundred eggs of | 
the bug, which is known scientifically as the Sphac- 
talis vulgaris minor. Only twenty of the eggs | 
hatched. He began operations with these. | 

He planted the eggs in a box, raised several crops 
of them, and, when he thought he had enough, be- 
gan planting "them on the worst coco patch on his | 
plantation, scattering them three feet apart, just as 
though he was planting seed. 

After some weeks some of the coco began to wilt. 
An examination showed that the worm had burrowed 
down two or three feet in the ground, to the nut 


| from which the coco springs, eaten it, and thus killed 


the plant. 
Since the first crop was hatched out, about the be 


| ginning of May, five crops of worms have been 


| 


| 


“Then I wish to know whether you don’t think | 


that when a lawyer has said the same thing one 
hundred and fifty times it would be well for him to 
move on?” 

“No, sir,” said Mr. Hayden; “I don’t think any 
such thing, and I will tell you why. 
that if I had mentioned the name of my client once, 
I had done so a hundred and fifty times; but after 
all, your Honor, sir, forgot his name, and was obliged 
to ask me what it was. So, now, my plan is, not 
only to say a thing, but to rub it in if I can.” 


a 


HENRI REGNAULT. 


It has been said that Sir Philip Sidney’s influence 
upon his own time and the succeeding centuries 


arose not so much from what he did, as from what | loun 


he was. 


his name reverently, not because he wrote poetry 
or mingled in events, but from the fact that he was 
an ideal Christian gentleman. 

Henri Regnault, a young French painter, whose 
picture of ““Automedon with the horses of Achilles” 
is to be seen at the Boston Art Museum, was famous 
very early in life. His first success was the attain- 
ment of the Prix de Rome, which enabled him to 
study art in Italy free of all expense for tuition, or 
the necessaries of life. In return for these benefits, 
the student was required to send back to Paris, each 
year, a picture painted at Rome. 

Regnault’s life abroad was a daily delight. He 
was enchanted with the sunny skies and picturesque 
people, and every day felt as if he stored in his brain 
material for years of after labor. Meantime, he had 
exhibited at Paris work over which his countrymen 
were quite wild with enthusiasm, and his cup of joy 
and promise seemed to be filled to the brim. 

Just as he was completing a delightful plan for 
living at Tangiers, war was declared between France 
and Germany. The young artist was engaged upon 
work so important that he might reasonably have 
felt himself exempt from fighting, but he hastened 
at once to France, and enrolled himself as a private 
soldier. 

He was offered the rank of an officer, but quietly 
declined it, on the ground of his lack of military 
experience, and also because it seemed to him that 
his example in the ranks might be of use to others. 

**You have a good common soldier in me,” he said. 
“Do not lose him to make a mediocre officer.” 

He was a faithful soldier, and in January, 1871, he 
was killed in battle. This was a man who, as Prix 
de Rome, was legally exempt from military service, 
but who, at a time when many were fleeing from 
Paris, returned to suffer cold and hunger, and expose 
his life day and night upon the ramparts. Other 
men also gave their lives. He gave an enduring ex- 
ample. 





—__ —~+or —- 
HEALTH AND COURAGE. 

“I regard courage,” writes Lord Wolseley, in the 
Fortnightly Review, ‘‘as the mental correlative and 
equivalent of perfect physical health. And my ex- 
perience has taught_me that high courage is gener- 
ally accompanied by bodily soundness.” 

Those who are obeying Juvenal’s golden rule of 
education, ‘‘A sound mind in a sound body,” will be 
stimulated by these sentences of the English soldier, 
to give more earnest heed to all that tends to beget 
and preserve physical health. 

Lord Wolseley himself cites a notable exception to 
his dictum, in the case of William ITI., whose cour- 
age was instinctive, but who, from infancy to death, 
was a victim of ill-health. 

He might have cited, also, Dr. Kane and General 


I suppose, sir, | 


His performance was moderate, as compared | never ‘stood in’”’ with the boys for cigars and wine 
with that of other Elizabethan celebrities, but in | SUPpers. 
character he was second to none, and we still speak | b 


| 





hatched, have laid their eggs, and died, and each 
crop has been many fold larger than its predece ssor, 
until the twenty sphactales have grown to many bil- 
lions. In one place they have destroyed ten acres of 
the coco, cutting it level with the ground, burrowing 
to the roots, and annihilating it, but not injuring the 
cotton in the least. 
—~or—___——_ 
WHAT SHE SAID. 


A “funny column” doggerel of thirty years ago 
remarked : 


“Tis sweet to court, but oh how bitter 
To court a girl, and then not git her.” 


We never heard of a case where the “bitter” part of | 
it was more richly deserved than in the one given 
below, froin the Health Journal. 





A fast young man decided to make to a young lady 
a formal offer of his hand and heart—all he was 
worth—hoping for a cordial reception. But he was 
a cautious young man, and felt his way by putting a | 
few questions to her. 

Did she love him well enough to live in a cottage 
with him? Was shea good cook? Did she think it 
a wife’s duty to make home happy? Would she con- 
sult his tastes and wishes concerning her associates | 
and pursuits in life? Was she economical? Could | 
she make her own clothes? ete. | 

The young lady said that before she answered his | 
questions, she would assure him of some negative | 
virtues she possessed. She never drank, smoked nor 
chewed; never owed a bill to her laundress or tailor; | 
never stayed out all night playing billiards; never | 
ged on the street corners and ogled giddy girls; 


“Now,” said she, rising indignantly, ‘I am assured, 
vy those who know, that you do all these things, and 
it is rather absurd for you to expect all the virtues 
in me, while you do not possess any yourself. I can 
never be your wife;’’ and she bowed him out and 
left him on the cold doorstep. 


TWO WORTHIES. 


In Mrs. Emery’s ‘Reminiscences of a Nonagena- | 
rian” mention is made of two old Newburyport | 
“characters,” Foony Gerrish and ‘‘Bumble Bee Tit- 
comb.” Foony Gerrish was a wig-maker. Though 
quite illiterate, he aspired to be thought a man of 
business. Having bought a ledger, the next time he 
sold a wig, he declined to take pay for it, much to 
the purchaser’s astonishment; ‘che would charge it.” 


That night he hailed a young clerk, and got him to 
make the entry. Having put down the date, the 
young man inquired the name of the debtor. Foony 
looked puzzled, scratched his head, and finally con- 
fessed that he hadn’t thought to inquire. Then, after 
a moment’s cogitation, he said: 

“Never mind. Put it down, One wig to a man who 
looked as if he came from Amesbury.” 

Whether he ever got his money or not, Mrs. Emery 
is not able to say. 

Bumble Bee Titcomb was a carpenter. While at 
work at his bench, a bumblebee lighted near his 
hand. Mr. Titcomb raised his hatchet, ejaculating : 

“Now, old fellow, your end has come! Say your | 
prayers, for death is nigh. One, two, three—strike!” | 

Down went the hatchet, and cut off the end of Mr. | 
Titcomb’s thumb, while the bumblebee buzzed out of | 
the open door. After this the carpenter was known 
throughout the town as “Bumble Bee Titcomb.” 


+o 
“OLD HICKORY.” 


The story of how General Andrew Jackson hap- 
pened to be called “Old Hickory” may be new to 
some of our readers: 


During the Creek War he had a bad cold, and his 
soldiers made for him a shelter of hickory bark. The 
next morning a tipsy soldier, not knowing who was 
under the bark, kicked it over. 

As the general, speechless with rage, struggled out 
of the ruins, the soldier yelled: ‘Hello, Old Hickory! 
Come out of your bark and take a drink!’ 

When the soldiers saw Jackson shaking the bark 
from his uniform they gave three cheers for “Old 
Hickory,” and the name stuck. 





+r 
DEALER IN DATES. 


A distinguished French chronologist, well known 
in learned circles as the foremost authority as to the 
time when everything in history took place, was 
brought by a guest one night to the house of a rich 
man whose knowledge of science was not great. 
The chronologist’s friend introduced him: 

“This is M. X——, the chronologist.” 

“The—the what?” asked the entertainer. 

“The chronologist.” 

X——., perceiving that his host had no idea what a 
chronologist could. be, remarked quietly, by way of 
explanation : ‘Simply a dealer in dates, sir!” 
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seous mess sent home under the name of extracts. [Adv, | 





READ THIS ABOUT 





LIQUID COFFEE 


NEW YORK STATE FOOD EXHIBITION, 
ALBANY, N. Y., SEPT. 15, 1888. 
MESSRS. BRETT & BROWN,—Gentiemen: 

I have tested your Crown Liquid Coffee and find it 
an excellent article. I have it in stock and have sent it 
to some of my most particular trade. Results have been 
so satisfactory as to justify my unqualified endorseme nt. 

ir W. SARAUW, 
Prest. Retail Mere Rang eae n, ‘Albany,’ N.Y. 


1-4 to 1-3 Teaspoonful to a Cup. 

Trial bottle, containing enough for 30 cups, sent by 
| mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 595 cts. 

Reme mber that the regular price for this size is only 
| 25 cents, or less than one cent per cup. The 10 cents 
| extra is to pay est of mailing, but on receipt of 86. 00, 
we will send a case ¢ containing 24 bottles, same size as 
above, enough for 720 cups of Fine Coffee. Expense 
| prepaid to any express office in the United States. 


AGENTS WANTED. 





_ & BROWN, 153 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Sole Agents for the U. S. 





SENT FREE! 


Ve will send to any one desiring 
ws buy Lace Curtains, Photographic 
fac similes of 8 designs in Notting- 
ham and imitation Brussells Lace 
Curtains,—Prices as follows: 


NO. 550, AT $1.00 PER PAIR. 





“950 1.50 

| “ 425 * 2.00 “ “ 

| oo gi 250 «4 

« 337° 302 « “ 
“1050 “ 3.50 “ « 
“1275 “ 400 “ « 
“1375 “ 4.50 “ “ 


| The postage per pair will be 25c. 

| We have one of the most extensive 

| Upholstering Departments in the 

| country, and take this method to 

| introduce it more extensively to the 
public notice. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 

















BA\LEN’S 
\NK& PENCIL 
ERASER 











Is made from the finest erasive compound, formed in- 
to teeth, that when applied brush the lead from the sur- 
face w ithout soiling or destroying the finish of even the 
finest Tissue Paper. For smoothing the surface 
after an ink eraser has been used, it gives the best of 
results. THE INK ERASER is made from the finest 
steel, and is so arranged, that with a movement of the 
finger, it is ready for use or returned to perfect security 
till wanted. The combination of the two in one is of 
great value to all who use a pen and pencil. 





PRICE LIST. 

Bailey’ °s s Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush, 3x5 * - $1.50 
Baile Toilet Brush, - @& 
7 Hand Brush (size 3x1% in. DP ‘ iO 

* _ Blacking Dauber, . - « & 

mag Ink and Pencil Eraser, F pe 25 

Bailey 1s % Tooth Brush, No. 1, ° . . 40 
Bailey’s “ Tooth Brush, No. 2, e - 20 
Send us postal note and we will forward : any of the 


above prepaid upon receipt of price. 
dealers in Toilet Goods. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 


132 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


FARGO’S 


BOX TIP 


SCHOOL SHOE 


is the Best Shoe made 
for boys or girls. War- 
ranted no Shoddy and | 
sold as follows: 


SIZES—8 to 10% 
ll tol 


For sale by all 








$1.25 
1.50 
1.75 


2 





1 to2 


Our name is on the bottom of every 


shoe. #7 Ask 
your dealer for Fargo’s Box = Shoe If he does not 
Keep them send to us and we will furnish you a pair on 
receipt of price. C. H. Fargo & Co., Chicago, am. 








use 


“OUR TRADE-MARK” HAMS 
_ AND BONELESS BACON. 








“OUR CONSTANT AIM IS TO MAKE THEM THE 
FINEST IN THE WORLD.” 


~ GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


| BREAKFAST. 
| “By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
| govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
| by a careful sopieaton of the fine pr operties of well- 
selected Cocos »ps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a ¢ chcanke flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctor's bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may —— many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
proper]y nourished frame.”—* Civil Service Gazette.” 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Soldonly in 
half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeceopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 








TANNED 


275 


PER 
PAIR. 





Ladies, if you desire the most stylish, and in every 
particular the most satisfactory Boot for in and out- 
door wear, one that is fully warranted, and equal to any 
$5.00 French Kid Boot in the market, write us at once, 
enclosing $2.75, and 25 cts. to prepay express or 
postage, and we will send to any address one pair of 
our famous French Tanned Kid Button Boots, 
the stock of which is so tanned as to render them soft 
as a glove to the feet, but of great durability, and of a 
beautiful finish, giving the exact resemblance to the 
| finest French Kid, but are tougher, will not flake up, 
and will wear three times as long. This Boot on 
| | account of its softness, is 8 particularly adapted 
| to tender feet, and is made in both Opera Toe and 
g ommon Sense Styles, in sizes from 232 to 7, B, 
},D, E widths. In ordering, be sure to mention size 
| ad width wanted, and — h kind you desire. and we 

will guarantee a fit. Also, if you will mention this 
publication, will send a beautiful white-handle button- 
nook, free. S to our reliability, we refer to the 
National Express Co. (Capital $15,000,000), of Boston. 
These Boots are manufactured expressly for our trade 
through the mails, and can be had only by addressing 

THE DONGOLA BOOT & SHOE CO., 
178 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 








WE WANT A BOY IN EVERY SCHOOL 


who will assist us in disposing of our Books on Hunt- 
ting, Canoeing, Self-Education. Live Stock, Natural 
History. Samples and Outfit 25 cents. Amateur Photo- 
raphic Outfits, $2.0. Spencer Repeating Rifle, $8.50. 
5 varieties Birds’ Eggs for $1.00. Catalogue 10 cents. 
Circulars free. F. H. —" Box 2988, Boston, Mass. 
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Fair white hands: 





Brightclear complexion 
Soft healthfal skin. 


~ PEARS ’—The Great English Complexion SOAP, —Sold Everywhere.” 
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ALENDAR, 


= 





OCTOBER. 
Th. 11. Naval Battle of Lake Champlain, 1776. 
Fr. 12. America discovered, 1492. 
8a, 13. Indian corn made a legal tender, 1631. 
Su. 14. Declaration of Rights adopted, 1774. 
Mo. 15. Commission of Cortez signed, 1522. 
Tu. 16. Ether first used in a surgical operation, 1846. 
We. 17. Surrender of Burgoyne, 1777, 








For the Companion. 


THRESHING TIME. 


Afar and near, upon the plain, 

Huge bundles lie of ripened grain; 
Or, piled in shapely stacks they stand, 
Tall mountains on the prairie land, 
Now is Dakota’s glorious prime, 

The breezy, busy threshing time! 


Oft, as the summer days went by, 
The farmer watched with anxious eye 
His fields, rough-beaten by the gale, 
Or struck with stones of icy hail; 
Yet our Dakota’s fruitful soil 
Gave royal guerdon for his toil! 


Red shines the sun through mists of morn; 
A murmurous call aloft is borne 

From freighted fields: **O come away, 

And bring the jocund threshing day, 

Thou mighty Force! O hasten thee 

To set the precious kernels free!” 


The sun shines red at early day, 

And rolls the filmy veil away 

From clustered peaks upon the plain, 
From stubble wet with dewy rain; 
Where strips of brown, and yellow-gray, 
With streaks of vivid green inlay. 


Far o’er the rows of tassel!ed corn, 

The monster's sudden scream is borne; 
With snort, and sound of rattling wheels, 
With stout attendants at bis heels, 

He thunders on across the plain, 

A steamship on the rolling main! 


His prairie path is radiant now; 

Long spikes of fluffy purple glow 

"Mid thistie-balls of gray and white, 

And tall, wild sunflowers, starry bright, 

Rich, tapering spires of golden-rod, 

And red rose-berries on the sod! 

Now gaily works each huge machine; 
uick darts the gleaming belt between; 
he giant, fed by sinewy hands, 

"Mid dust and smoke of conquest stands; 

Swift fly the heaps from stubble plain, 

And towering stacks are rayed amain! 

Sm smiles the clear Dakota sky, 

And quick, cool winds go lightly by; 

With joy the cereal wealth is stored, 

And feasting held at laden board. 

O rich, full days! O bounteous prime! 

The glad, Dakota threshing time! 


GUSSIE M. WATERMAN. 
——— - +or - 


For the Companion. 
GREAT DEEDS AND DAILY LIFE. 


Two years ago a party of bathers at one of the 
New Jersey coast resorts was caught in the under- 
tow, and swept out to sea. A life guardsman 
swam after them, and was able to rescue all but 
one of them, a young girl, who was sucked into 
the current out of sight. 

Her elder sister, an expert swimmer, standing 
on the shore, saw what had occurred. She sprang 
into the surf, dived after the drowning girl, 
and, having brought her up, carried her within 
reach of the bathing-master in his boat. Then 
she sank exhausted, and was herself sucked be- 
neath the waves and lost. Her sister was saved. 

All who saw the act were stirred to the heart by 
its heroism. The girl knew that there was scarcely 
a chance of success, but, under an impulse which 
she could not resist, made the attempt, and gave 
her life to save her sister. 

Yet this girl, since she was a child, had made 
the home life of her family miserable by her in- | 
cessant ‘carping ill-temper. Day after day, year | 
after year, she had teased and irritated the very 
sister whom she died to save, until life was a bur- 
den to her. 

There can be no doubt that, great and ennobling 
as was the last act of her life, a weight was lifted 
from her family when she was gone, and that 
mingled with their grief there was a certain relief. 
Nothing in her life so became her as the leaving 
of it. 

How many young girls, readers of the Com- 
panion, give much of their time to dreaming of 
some heroic work to be done in the future by 
which they shall become famous and beloved of 
God? They will write a great book, they will 
be foreign missionaries, they will devote them- 
selves, and, if need be, give their lives, like this 
girl, to some high purpose. 

In the meantime, being nervous and excitable 
in temperament, they are fretful, morbid and 
desponding at home. Their days are full of un- 
done duties and neglected opportunities. They 
become a burden to their friends, while they are 
waiting the chance for a great deed, which never 
comes. 

“Tt is given to but few men to lead a forlorn 
hope or to carry a line to a sinking ship.”’ 

But it is given to each one of us every hour to 
show heroism and self-sacrifice in little things, to 
make home purer and happier and to carry good 
cheer and hope to many a sinking soul. 

It could not have been simply a desire to per- 
form a heroic act that led to that noble deed of 
self-sacrifice which we have recited. Beneath the 
surly temper that had so annoyed her friends 
there must have been a deep love for the sister, to 
save whom she died, and an earnest resolution 
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nerved her for the supreme effort, have been 
directed to making her daily life helpful and 
sweet ? 





~~ — 
MAHOGANY. 


The value of this beautiful wood was made known 

to the world by the Spaniards soon after the discov- 

| ery of America. It was first used by them for ship- 
building about the year 1530. The early navigators 
make frequent mention of the tree, and of its tim- 
ber. Sir Walter Raleigh repaired his ships with 
mahogany in 1597, and in 1681 Dampier took all his 
vessels to St. Andrew’s and Old Providence, on the 
coast of Central America, because those islands were 
at that time plentifully stocked with this wood. 
Mahogany was first imported into England in 1724, 
and it then gained reputation only by mere accident. 
Some planks were sent by the captain of a mer- 
chant ship, trading with the West Indies, to a rela- 

| tive in London. The carpenters of that day pro- 
nounced the wood too hard for their use, so it was 
made up as a curiosity. It attracted so much atten- 
tion, however, that the owner procured a further 


supply, had a bureau made of it, and set a fashion 
which has never declined in popular favor. 


The wife and mother spent most of her time cook- 
ing when she was not washing, ironing, and mending 
for the family. No hired girls to help as long as one 
could keep off the bed. Once or twice a year a 
woman came to help make the garments for the 
family, and help get the children ready for school. 


——__@>—____—_— 
For the Companion. 
LOW LIFE. 
Let your soul put on rags to-night; we are going where 
life is low; 
Not, I mean, where murder will smite, not to slums that 


with thieves o’erflow ; 
Not to haunts that shall shock, distress, but to low life, 


nevertheless! 
For caste hath lairs packed with pride, not of righteous 
leeds, but of race, 
And avarice dens where abide misanthropies that de- 
base,— 
Though in either the rich light falls between grandeurs 
of gilded walls. 


Nay, the outcasts not all may be found among alley- 
ways noisome with dirt; 
There are paupers unclean and unsound, whom penury’s 
harms may not hurt; 
There are lives wealth-defended from ill, yet whose days 
are one poverty still! 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 





The tree itself is described as one of the largest 
grown in the tropics. Captain Pim speaks of finding | 
it often in Central America, with the trunk from 
forty to fifty feet in height under the branches, and | 
from thirty to thirty-five feet in circumference. This | 

ives the tree magnificent proportions. Its giant | 
ranches stretch over a great extent of ground, and | 
they generally form a dome-shaped ty The foliage | 
changes color in the autumn, like the leaves of many | 
trees in temperate regions. | 

This change of the leaf, among other trees that do | 
not change at all, is of great service to those who | 
search for the timber in the forest. The business of 
pointing out the mahogany is generally followed by 
the native Caribs. 

The Indian climbs the highest tree he can find, and | 
from the discolored leaves he discovers where this 
| tree is most abundant. He is then able to lead the | 

cutters directly to the place. His business is much | 
like that of the lookout sighting whales upon the | 
ocean. 
| The cutters are all Caribs. Their mode of proced- 
ure is, first of all, to clear of undergrowth the ground | 
around the tree that they have marked out for fell- | 
|ing. When the tree is down, and the trunk has been | 
cut into suitable lengths, the logs are squared by the 
uxe to lessen the weight to be hauled to the river, 
where it can be floated to the place of shipment. 

The hauling is done with teams of oxen, and the | 

rincipal work of the mahogany cutter is the open- | 
te of a road from the timber to the river. The 
trees may be cut at any time of year, but the time 
selected is from October to June, on account of this 
being the dry season. 

It is a curious circumstance that the trees are 
felled between the change and the full of the moon. 
The wood is said to have less sap at that time, and 
to be of a darker color. This may be a superstition, 
but if it is that, it is one that prevails alsoin New 
England, where the age of the moon always deter- 
mines the time for felling hemlock-trees from which 
the bark is to be peeled. 

The timber is hauled to the river in March—the 
height of the dry season, when the road is in the 
| best condition. The square sticks are rolled into the 
| stream, and are left there until the water rises, about 
June, when they are floated down in charge of men 
who would here be called river-drivers. eir busi- 
ness is to keep the logs in the current, and prevent 
their forming a jam. 

The tree grows to its largest size in the forests, 
but that which has grown in the open country and 
on stony ground is of the best quality. The same 
fact is noticeable in the case of our oak, and other 
timber. 

The superiority of the mahogany arises from its 
extreme durability. It is free from dry rot, is not 
affected by acids, and is slow to take fire. It shrinks 
less than oak, warps and twists less, is lighter, and 
holds glue better. 

Another valuable property of this wood is the non- 
corrosion of metals. Iron and copper are scarcely 
affected by contact with it. As an instance in point, 
it is said that when the old Spanish frigate Princesa, 
built of mahogany, was taken to pieces, so sound 
and tenacious were her iron fastenings, that the men 
were paid double wages for extracting the bolts. 


pr $e 
WOMEN FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


The women of to-day know little of the hard and 
continuous work which their mothers and grand- 
mothers did, especially those of them who were 
members of a farmer’s household. In those days 
there were no carpets on the floors, no “modern 
conveniences” in the house, no butcher’s carts nor 
provision wagons to bring food to the door, and few 
agricultural implements on the farm. Everything 
was then done by manual labor, and the results were 
so associated with hard work as to bring little satis. 
faction to manor woman. A writer in the German- 
town Telegraph tu:us discourses upon a farmer’s 
household fifty years ago: 


In the first place, when soap was needed, the leach- 
tub must be set up some time previously, and often 
the housewife had to defer her plans until a conven- 
ient season for the men to find the time to do the 
job. Then a great quantity of hot water must be 
applied to the ashes to extract the lye, and after 
waiting three or four days for it to commence to run, 
the process begins. 

All the grease pots which had accumulated during 
the year were brought out, the big iron kettle was 
hung on the crane, and a big hot fire started. There 
was no rule nor recipe to go by, only guess work. 

Put in some grease and some lye, boil, then add 
some more until the kettle is nearly full; boil, then 
dip out a little to cool, and learn what is needed. 
Perhaps it is more lye, or water, or may be grease, 
and thus waties over the fire all day inhaling the 
perfumes of the boiling mass, until at last the com- 
pound is thought to be all right; but when, after 
standing over night, it proved to be not of the right 
— then it must be boiled over again the next 

ay. 

Then came the clearing up, which was no small 
job. A sufficient quantity was made to last through 
the year, for, remember, no soap-pedler came around, 
and there was no hard soap except a little sometimes 
for the toilet. 

Then there was another dreaded day, when the 
butchering was done. No meat carts to bring nice 
fresh meat to your doors, but enough meat must be 
pickled and preserved in some form to last through 
the year; sausages were made and hams cured, a part 
stored away for the haying season, when four or five 
men were fed five times a day for as many weeks, 
for in those days men were 7. at five o'clock in the 
morning to whet the scythe, before the dew was off 
the grass. 

Cooking in those days meant hard work. Every 
Saturday, and often twice a week, the big brick oven 
was heated and filled with beans, Indian pudding, 
four or five loaves of brown bread, two or three kinds 
of pies, and a pot of apple-sauce with a bread crust 
over the top, called “‘pandowdy,” and very good 
eating it was. 

All the other cooking was done at an open fireplace ; 
an iron teakettle, a pot for potatoes, and a larger one 
for boiled dinners, hung on a crane; a spider to fry 
the pork and sausage, a heavy iron bake-pan to set 
over the coals, to bake biscuit, with a lid to cover it; 
a large iron shovel to haul out the coals, and some 











to do her duty. Why could not the energy which 





one to stand over the coals to attend to the cooking. 


| friend nor foe. 


| sorry for it. 








—§~@>—-— 
CUTTING A STICK. 


John Randolph was a curious bundle of inconsist- 
encies; a man whom many persons admired, but 
who was feared by every one, and loved by no one. 
When the mood was upon him, he spared neither 
Yet in his own way he was tender- 
hearted, and capable of performing the very kindest 
actions. The following anecdote, related by a young 
man who was accustomed to visit his nephew, illus- 
trates one side of this strange man’s nature: 


Mr. oo = would never permit even a switch to 
be cut anywhere near his house, which was sur- 
rounded by trees and underbrush. Without being 
aware of this, I one day committed a serious tres- 


88. 

Perudor Randolph and I were roving through the 
woods near the house, when I noticed a neat hickory 
plant, about an inch thick, which I felled. Tudor 
expressed his regret, saying he was afraid his uncle 
would be angry. I went immediately to Mr. Ran- 
dolph, told him what I had done, and that I was 


He took the stick, looked pensively at it for some 
seconds, as if commiserating its fate. Then, looking 
at me more in sorrow than in anger, he said: 

“Sir, | would not have had it done for fifty Span- 
ish milled dollars!” 

had seventy-five cents in my pocket, and had 
some idea of offering them as an equivalent for the 
damage done, but when I heard about the fifty Span- 
ish milled dollars, I was afraid of insulting Mr. 
Randolph by offering the meagre atonement of sev- 
enty-five cents. I wished very much to get away 
from him, but oo it rude to withdraw abruptly. 

“Did you want this for a cane?” 

“No, sir.” 

“No, you are not old enough to wantacane. Did 
you want it for = particular purpose?” 

“No, sir. I only saw it was a pretty stick, and 
thought I’d cut it.” 

“We cannot be justified in taking even vegetable 
life without some useful object in view. God Almighty 
aa this thing, and you have killed it. It would 

ave grown to be a large nut tree, in whose boughs 
numerous squirrels would have gambolled, and 
feasted on its fruit.” 

Here he made a pause, but looked as if he had 
something more to say, yet only added: 

“I hope and believe, sir, you will never do the like 
again.” 

“Never, sir, never!” 

He got up and put the stick in a corner, and I 
made my escape, It was some time before I could 
cut a switch or a fishing-rod without feeling that I 
was doing some sort of violence to the vegetable 
kingdom. 


a 
TOO ZEALOUS. 


Mr. Pilchard was one of the slowest and most de- 
liberate of men; his country neighbors also inti- 
mated that he was “‘shif’less.” However that may 
be, his gentleness of speech and composure of de- 
meanor often gave him an advantage over his more 
zealous townsmen. One spring Mr. Pilchard had 
two very ambitious pigs, which, owing to the weak 
condition of their pen, took frequent excursions 
abroad, rooted up adjoining gardens, and created 
general havoc. Especially had they exasperated 
Mr. Jones, a worthy man, who could see no reason 
for allowing pig-pens to remain unmended. 


One morning, after ten days of ineffectual remon- 
strance, Mr. Jones appeared, axe in hand, and boy 
behind him, wheeling a barrowful of lumber. 

“Pilchard,” said he, in great excitement, “this 
morning I found my onion-bed completely rooted 
u ” 


Pepm real sorry”—began Mr. Pilchard, mildly. 

“No, you’re not sorry! If you were, you would do 
something. You’d have done it long before this.” 

“But last night”— 

“Yes, last night your pigs had a high time! Now, 
as long as you won’t do it, I want the privilege of 
mending your pig-pen. Have you any objections?” 

“T shouldn’t mind, except that”— 

“Now, Pilchard, don’t explain any more, or I shall 
be madder than a nest of hornets! You just go into 
the house, or you and I will quarrel.” 

Mr. Pilchard slowly and sadly obeyed, with the air 
of one who has been misunderstood. In an hour 
more the pen was thoroughly mended, and as Mr. 
Jones was walking away, his neighbor appeared in 
the doorway. 

“The pen is empty, you know,” said the former, 
still ungraciously, though he had hammered himself 
into a slightly better humor. ‘They probably started 
< in search of another garden, after they spoiled 
mine.” 

“T tried to tell you,” said Pilchard, in his gentlest 
tone, “but you were in such a hurry, you wouldn’t 
let me. I sold ’em both yesterday afternoon, and 
the one that got into your garden was Tilton’s; I 
saw him trying to drive him home. But I’m real 
glad you fixed the pen. It’ll do for another time!” 


+r 
TWO LIONS IN A TUNNEL. 


An exciting Montana story is told in the Minne- 
apolis Tribune by Station-agent Brown of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad, describing a night’s adventure 
in the great Mullan Tunnel, in the spring of 1885. 


It was Brown’s “‘watch off” that night, and he was 
preparing to sleep at the station when “Jim,” the 
tunnel-walker on duty, rushed in, the picture of 
fright, gasping out, ‘‘There’s some kind of a critter 
in that tunnel that cries like a baby—and, howly St. 
Patrick, what a yell!” 

Agent Brown went to the tunnel, and coaxed his 
courageous big dog Tip to go in and investigate. The 
dog’s courage cost him his life. A minute after he 
disappeared, there was a chorus of frightful yells, 
and—that was the last of poor Tip! 

Satisfied that there were mountain-lions in the 
tunnel, and impressed with the idea that they must 
be got out before the ee er-train came 

lt 


and his ‘section crew” together 1 ambered seven 
men, reénforced by several dogs, and the arms of the 
| party were a shot-gun and two rifles, and four re- 
| volvers. 
| Lighted by three huge torches made of oily cotton- 
waste, they crept into the darkness of the tunnel, and 
slowly advanced, until the dogs stopped and whined. 
Peering ahead through the gloom, the men soon saw 
four fiery eyes. What happened next is told in 
Agent Brown’s own words: 

“T kept the torch-carriers in front, for I was certain 
they would run after the first fire, for they had noth- 
ing but pistols. 

** ‘Now, boys, be steady, just as if you were firing 
at a mark for fun, and you men with the torches, 
don’t move back when we fire; hold your ground, for 
your life depends onit. I'll take those two eyes on 
the left, you men those on the right; shoot square to 
hit between the balls of fire, and the battle’s over. 
I’ll give the order. Allready! One, two, fire!’ 

“One of the brutes gave a death yell, but the other 
didn’t, and, with the courage of the guns behind 
them, the noble dogs rushed in. 

“The fight was on in an instant. I knew the dogs 
could only get killed, and I also knew well if the 
fight began to approach us, my entire force of hunt- 
ers, torches and all, would desert. Whatever was 
done had to be done in a moment, or both brutes 
might be upon us. 

***Now, boys, quick! All take aim at that mass of 
dogs and lions, and blaze away!’ 

“Three pistols and two rifles answered. The fight 
wasn’t over yet, but was getting weak. ‘Give it to 
*em again, boys!’ and all hands responded. 

***Now, boys, advance slow; there is no particular 
danger now, unless we get too close to their claws.’ 
It was fully five minutes before I could get the 
torches up close enough to see that the dogs and 
lions were all dead or fatally hurt.” 

A hand-car was brought as soon as possible, and 
the dead lions and dogs were piled upon it, and the 
men had the track clear in ample time for the mid- 
night train to pass. 


~+~er — 
COULD NOT UNDERSTAND. 


The half-breed population of the Hudson’s Bay 
settlement have lived for generations under the pater- 
nal government of the Company. They know little 
of any other life than that of hunting and fishing, 
so that what is most rare and curious to civilized 
people, is to them matter of every-day experience. 
A visitor to Churchill on the Bay gives this account 
of the people living there: 


In conversation and manners they are very simple, 
plain, dull and quiet, and, in speaking with them, 
one is impressed with the dense ignorance of all 
things in which they live. 

Their knowledge of mechanics is confined to fire- 
arms and sailing craft. A steam-engine is totally 
beyond their powers of comprehension. 

One of them, looking over the ‘‘Neptune’s” ma- 
chinery, thought it could not have been made by 
man; that it must have grown. 

I was interrogated at some length by a Churchill 
half-breed above the average intelligence, concern- 
ing the proposed ‘“‘locomoty,” as he called it, that 
Canada was going to “send” from Fort Garry to 
Churchill. He had no idea whatever of a railway, 
and thought of the — as a vast machine, the 
movements of which might be hard to control, and 
dangerous in the extreme. 

“How high is a locomoty?” he asked. I told him, 
and then he observed, “I hears it is a terrible thing 
to yell. Does it yell most in the daytime, or in 
nights?” 
y explanations were not intelligible to him. He 
meditated for a while, and then broke out, “How 
does they fasten it?” 

I compared it, to some extent, with the engines of 
the ‘‘Neptune,” but soon learned that I had made a 
fatal mistake. That man is irrecoverably confused 
with the idea that a railway is a sort of ship, and I 
found it impossible to afford him any light on the 
subject. 

+o - oe 


PLUM-PUDDING IN CAMP. 


It was made under difficulties by a Wisconsin boy, 
who was spending his first Thanksgiving in the army, 
and, as it proved, his last Thanksgiving on earth. 
When Thanksgiving Day dawned, he thought of 
home. No rations of any account were on hand; 
nothing but crackers and bacon, of which he was 
sick enough. 


But I Dr a loaf of good wheat bread,—which I 
bargained for ten days ago,— some potatoes, eggs, 
cheese and butter, so I had quite a feast. 

Also, I made a pudding; but I am quite ashamed 
to tell you to what straits we are reduced in our 
culinary department. We mixed crackers, cooked 
dried apples, rice, meal, eggs and cloves with water. 
Now to bake it! An oyster-can is pail, kettle and 
general cooking utensil. Two more cans were found, 
and melted apart; then of the two I made one cylin- 
der, enclosing the said pail of pudding, and over all 
I put a plate, and covered the whole with hot ashes. 
Could any servant-girl have done better? 

Just then we were called out for inspection, after 
which I procured a pass, and went outside for a mile 
and a half, after some things I had agreed for when 
on picket. I got back just before dark, and found 
the pudding donetoaturn. It was better than any 
plum-pudding at home. 





~® 
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NOT NATURALIZED. 


The excitement of a “local option” election at 
Independence, Mo., brought out this good joke, 
which the Kansas City Journal tells. Both sides 
had a challenge committee at the polls, to see that 
no fraudulent votes were given. 


A workingman with Celtic features offered his 
vote. An “optionist’? committeeman challenged his 
vote. The Irishman was sworn to answer trughfully 
the questions put to him. 

“How long have you resided in this State?” 

“About two years.” 

‘‘How long have you been in Independence?” 

“Nearly a year.” 

“Have you ever taken out naturalization papers?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Police, take this man into custody for attempting 
to cast a fraudulent vote.” 

An indictment was next in order, so it was thought 
best to ascertain the exact nationality of the prisoner 
before it was drawn. 

He was asked, “Of what country are you a na- 
tive?” 

He answered, ‘‘Massachusetts.” 


= +e — 
GIVE AND TAKE. 


It would be difficult to find a region where, in 
times of peace, the ups and downs of fortune have 
been so sudden and extreme as in California. 


In its early days, before its production of grain 
was equal to the demand, wages of farm-hands were 
high, but as a increased, the prices lowered 
faster than the rate of wages. 

A farmer employed an industrious Irishman for 
five years, at the rate of fifty dollars a month “and 
found”—board, lodging, washing and mending. At 
the end of the term, he said to his man: 

“I can’t afford to pay you the wages I have been 
paying. You have saved money, and I have saved 
nothing. At this rate you will soon own my farm.” 





along, the agent collected a e force he could com- 
mand, and prepared to hunt the “‘varmints.” Brown: 


“Then I’ll hire you to work for me,” said the 
other, ‘“‘and you can get your farm back again!” 
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For the Companion, 


THE SWEET-APPLE TREE. 


There’s a little brown path in the low, green grass 
Under the orchard trees; 

“And O, little feet that so lightly pass, 
Can I think it was worn by these? 


“And O, little hands, do you gather them all 
For this one little mouth so red— 

All the ripe, gold apples that daily fall 
From the sweet-apple tree?” I said. 


“Oh, no,” answered dear little Gentle-heart, 
“But you see there are Dolly and Jo, 

And poor Benny Green, that I give a part, 
For they have no apples, you know. 


“‘And then these apples are nice to bake, 
And old Gammy Lane is poor; 

So this little basketful I take 
And leave to-night at her door. 


“And the little Indian boy down in the swamp, 
He is good and never steals any, 

So when I go down to his mother’s camp 
I carry him ever so many. 


“And then there’s a poor old horse in a field, 
‘Fhat a man has left to die; 

And his back is sore and can never be healed; 
If you saw him you’d have to cry. 


“And he loves these apples so,—he will eat 
Them out of my hand, so kind, 

For he never bites, or kicks with his feet, 
And one of his eyes is blind—” 





“Enough, enough, dear 
Gentle-heart! 
Go on with your gifts so 
sweet! 
Shower down, old tree, a 
bountiful part 
Of your fruit at these 
little feet.” 


ANNA BOYNTON. 


For the Companion. 
JINGO. 


Jingo was a black calf 
that belonged to Jerry 
and Patty Duncan. 

He was a very little 
calf, too, when they first 
found him, ‘‘Not worth 
raising,” their father 
said; but Jerry and Patty 
pleaded so hard, that 
they got permission to 
keep him, and by great 
care, and the help of 
Aunt Dolly’s nourishing 
bread-crusts and skim- 











| nines ini except that Kinky had lost her bonnet, | 
and the old crack in Betsey Jane’s head yaw 
wider than ever. 


| “but look around until you find the eee, thick 


ned | ones. There are plenty there.” 
| Ned and Maggie capered along the road in high 
One morning, not long after, Jingo was lost. | 
Jerry and Patty hunted for him nearly all day, | 


glee; they liked to go down into the wood, it was 

so shady and pleasant there, and there were al- 
| but he was not to be found, and they were afraid | ways pretty ferns to gather, and occasionally 
| he had got into a big drove of cattle that had | stray young tufts of wintergreen and wintergreen 
passed early that morning on their way to| berries to eat, and altogether it was a delightful 
| Brighton, and they would never see him again. place. 

Dolefully at night they took the basket, and | They were gone a long tume that morning; so 
| went out to the stable to gather the day’s eggs, | long, indeed, that their mother began to wonder 
| and what should they find in the stable loft but what had become of them. Then she spied them 
Jingo, lying on the hay and chewing his cud in| coming up the road, carrying the big basket be- 
great content. He had climbed up the stairs to the | tween them. 
loft for his breakfast, and once up there he had| The mother looked disappointed when the bas- 
not dared to come down. | ket was brought in, and set down by the wood- 

box 

\" “O children,” she said, “I told you not to bring 
| home such little chips! They are hardly worth 
burning, such little hits of things! I do believe 
these are smaller than the last ones you brought. 
I wish you would try to remember what I say, 

Ned and Maggie lived in the country. Their | and not be so heedless.” 
mother was a widow, and the three lived together | The children said nothing, but Ned’s eyes twin- 
in a little brown house, near the bank of a small | kled, and a smothered giggle came from Maggie. 
stream. There were no near neighbors, so Ned | The mother looked at the chips again, and then 
and Maggie seldom had other playmates. pushed aside some of the tiny bits of wood 

Ned was full of fun, and fond of playing jokes; | that covered the top of the basket. 
| but as his little jokes were usually harmless, his | “Ah, you rogues!” she cried, beginning 
| mother seldom found any cause for reproof. | to laugh. 

One day in autumn the mother called Ned and| The basket was filled with large, hand- 
his little sister from play, and giving them a large | some chips, and then carefully covered with 
open basket, with a handle in the middle, she | the tiniest ones they could find. It was 
| bade them go down to the wood, which was not | only one of Ned’s jokes. 
| far away, and pick up all the nice chips they could | 

| find. The men had been chopping wood there, | 
| and a rich farmer had told her she could have as | 
many chips as the children would carry home. 

“Don’t get such little chips as you got last 
time,”’ she said, as the children started away, 


CHRISTINE STEPHENS. 
a eee ee 


For the Companion. 








| GATHERING CHIPS. 


+Or 


Frep had heard his mother complain of 
having a ‘‘stitch in her side.” One day he 
came running in, exclaiming, ‘“‘O ma, I’ve 
got a seam in my side.” 
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Petri Charades, non &e. 
1. 
CONNECTED SQUARE-WORDS., 
¥. 
The name of a saint, both good and wise; 
A musical instr ument clear and sweet; 
Ww hat shines in a happy maiden’s eyes; 
To be in poverty, lacking meat. 
Il. 
A common surname, to all well-known; 
A mixture, a me sdley, a dish for the table; 
To eat by rule, be it turkey or pone; 
A weak-minded person, nor clever, nor able. 
Base-Words Connected. 


A New England divine, known to men high and low, 
Born October ninth, e ighty -eight years ago. 
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med milk, he grew to be 
a strong fellow, a great 
pet, and very tractable and gentle. Jerry had 
trained him to draw a tiny cart, with thills, har- 
nessed into a funny little crooked yoke, and he 
had two lines attached to his stubby horns to 
guide him. 

Patty had a very large family of dolls, 
dozen at the very least, and the children took 
them out airing every pleasant day, Jerry driving 





two 


in great state, and Patty pushing behind up the | 


hills. Sometimes Patty guided Jingo, and Jerry 
pushed up the hills. 

One day in October Jerry and Patty, with all 
the dolls and Kinky, the kitten, dressed up in the 


clothes of Betsey Jane, Patty’s biggest doll, drove | 


out to the maples,—-a large grove about half a 
mile from the house,—to get a load of autumn 
leaves for Aunt Laura to press. 


Kinky did not like her attire, and bit her gown | 
and scratched her bonnet off so often, that Patty | 


was almost discouraged. 


Jerry filled up the cart with beautiful golden 


and red leaves,—the very brightest and prettiest 
they could find,—and Patty made a wreath for 
her hat, and stuck a fine branch in Jerry’s hat- 
band. Then they laid the dolls and Kinky on 
the leaves, and off they trotted for home, Patty 
pushing behind this time, and holding Kinky’s 
bonnet on. 

They had gone but a little way, when over 
popped a big black dog from behind the high 
wall by the roadside. 

Dear! dear! Didn’t Jingo jump! Out he 
dodged into the ditch, tipping Jerry off the cart, 
and pulling the lines through his hands. Then 
Jingo ran for home as fast as he could, with the 
cart bobbing from side to side, and the big dog 
running beside him, barking and twirling his 
bushy tail as though it was great fun. 

Off bounced Kinky with a snarl, and waddled 
over the sand, biting and scratching at her tangling 
gown, with her tail all “‘buffled” up! Off went 
Betsey Jane! 


after another, and the pretty leaves left a golden 
path all along the road. Jerry ran after the fugi- 
tives, shouting to the dog and calling to Jingo, 
while Patty gathered up the scattered party. 

On arriving home, there was found to be no 


Off hopped Melinda, as the cart | 
went over a stone—and the others followed one | 


















For the Companion. ‘Run to auntie’s,” her mother said. ‘I know 
she has gone there.” 

Sure enough, when the nurse got half way there, 
she met a queer little procession. First came 


| Flossie, trotting along the sidewalk, and after her, 


GETTING READY. 


Oh dear! such a busy time, 
Planning for the winter; 
All the wood to season well, 


To the smallest splinter. | fast as her chubby legs would carry her. Her 


bonnet had fallen on her neck, and her cheeks 
were flushed with heat and covered with the dust 
kicked up by Flossie’s heels. As soon as she saw 
the nurse, she called out: 

“I tole oo so, Flossie! Mamma don’t ’low us 
chilluns to run erway to auntie’s. Now 0o0’ll have | 
to sit in the torner.” 

When Patty and Flossie were both safe at home, | 
Patty’s mamma said ; 

‘Where did you find Flossie, Patty ?” 

‘‘Hine auntie’s darden.” 

‘“*‘What made you think she was there ?” 

‘’*Tause I knowed her wanted to do and see her 

| kin folks,” Patty replied, with dignity. 


All the brooks to hush asleep 
In their little beds; 

All the ocean waves must have 
“White caps” for their heads. 


Skies to paint a different shade, 
Gray instead of blue ;— 

Leaves to shake off trees, the wind 
Wants to whistle through. 


Moon to shine, and stars to shake, 
Cold to set a-growing; 

Drifts to cut and baste, you know, 
For the Winter’s snowing. 

Cold winds must be taught to blow 
Lots of different ways. 

Did you think it was such work, 
Making Winter Days? | 

JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 
+r 


+o, 


For the Companion. 


For the Companion. 


GOING TO SEE KIN FOLKS. 


| CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Little Dick had been listening to the recitation 
| in geography of an older brother. ‘I know what 
an island is,’ said he to mamma. 
“Well, what is it?” asked mamma. 
“It’s a little piece of land all fenced round with 
| water,” proudly answered Dick. 


Patty’s mamma has two pets. First is Patty 
herself, a rosy-cheeked girl, three years old. The 
other is a beautiful little fawn-colored Jersey 
calf, Flossie, with which Patty plays and romps 
almost as if it were another child. 

Patty has an auntie, whom she loves nearly as| Little Cora heard an older person remark that 
much as she does her mamma, but though she is | Some one who was in trouble was ‘‘in a pickle.” 
not allowed to go to see her auntie alone, some- | Shortly afterward her little brother attempted | 
times when she finds the gate open she runs away | some difficult feat. ‘Oh, you mustn’t do that,” | 
}and goes there. So whenever Patty is missing, | she exclaimed, “or you will be in a cucumber.” 
some one is sent to auntie’s house to bring her | 
back, and she is set down in a corner as punish- 
ment. 

Not long ago, the gate to Flossie’s lot was by 
some means left open, and she got out and away. 
Immediately the whole family went in search of 
|her. They failed to find her, however. 

Upon their return they found that Patty, who 


“Carl,” said Auntie, ‘I should not think you 
would like radishes; I should think they would 
bite your tongue.” 

“Why, auntie,” said the little boy, ‘“‘they hasn’t 
got any teeth.” 


‘See the man stir up ze music!’’ shouted Baby 


| Patty, with a long switch in her hand, running as | 


2. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


Each paragraph contains one or more proper 
names. 
| k, loves to listen to the sweet-voiced ——, as 
it a its — song. 
Altho’ —— had a —— foot, and could not play, 
| yet we had a nice visit looking at her cabinet of —. 
It is strange that such a smart —— does not 
m2. real —— from imitation. 
4. I do not think it safe for ——to ride the —— 
— so close to the banks of the ——. 
| . The teacher used no book, but taught — and 
| —— by lessons. 
| 6. Old Dinah said she would dig and cook a —— 
for —— and —— since they were very hungry. 
7. —— opened the door of the cage, and let the 
| robin ——into the air. 














Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. O-nce; c-alm; 
r-oad.—October. 

2. Rufus Choate; George Bancroft; Edmund 
Clarence Stedman; Elizabeth Akers Allen; John 
Todd; William Penn; Noah Webster; Leigh Hunt; 
John Keats. 


3. 


t-ide; o-men; b-lue; e-cho; 


1 to 2, October; 1 to 3, orchard; 2 to 3, reacted; 4 
to 5, entice 8s; 4 to 6, embrace; 5 to 6, startle. 
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1 to 2, harvest; 1 to 3, husking; 2 to 3, toiling; 4 
to 5, peruser; 4 to 6, peeling; 5 to 6,1 roiling. 


4. Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun. Keats. 





had been left sitting upon the front steps, had dis- 
appeared. 


Horace, as the drum corps of a procession filed 
along the street. 


i 





Fruits, sumach, golden rods, mine, fire, boon. 
Trifling. 


5. 



































The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 


Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, | the theme for newspaper comment, but I 


should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank | 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. | 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, | 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever | 
requested to do so. | 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver | 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 
bility. 





Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- | 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
be send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 

on an od paper, which shows to what time your sub- 

scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- | 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








PREVENTION IN DIPHTHERIA. 


Perhaps there is no infectious disease regarding 
the cure of which the medical profession is more at 
sea than diphtheria. New remedies are constantly 
vouched for in high quarters, are extensively tried 
with large expectations of success, and are finally 
discarded as ineffective. The old saying that an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure is 
specially applicable here. 

Dr. Caillé, physician to the German Hospital, New | 
York, lately read before the New York Academy of 
Medicine a paper on the subject, which was strongly 
approved by the members generally. We give its | 
substance in brief. : 
In some families one or more members have an | 
attack of diphtheria every spring or autumn. It | 
occurred to him that in such cases the microbes of | 
the disease remained in the system in a dormant | 
condition, until some inflammation of the throat or | 


nasal passages afforded a favorable opportunity for 
their development. 

To test this theory, he selected eight patients who | 
had had the disease at least twice, and some of them 
a number of times. He first had all bad teeth filled or | 
extracted. He then directed the mouth to be rinsed, 
the throat gargled, and the nose cleansed three times 
a day with certain disinfecting solutions, except in | 
summer, when the children were not subject to at- | 
tack. The result has been that none of them have | 
been attacked now for nearly three years. 

Though these cases are not enough for absolute 
proof, they at least show that one is little liable to 
diphtheria, if his nostrils and mouth are kept clean | 
by means of antiseptic washes. A healthy throat | 
bears the same relation to diphtheria that a healthy 
stomach does to cholera. Enlarged tonsils also in- | 
crease the danger. | 

Individual prevention is the more important, in | 
view of the fact that, in a great city, the larger part 
of the people are unable to live in perfectly healthy 
dwellings, and the over-heating of school-houses is 
a constant source of peril. 

The president of the Society, Dr. Jacobi, quite 
agreed with Dr. Caillé. He further said that in case 
of an epidemic appearing in a neighborhood, the 
children with catarrh were especially liable to an 
attack. He added: 

“Diphtheria is like erysipelas. When there is an 
epidemic of erysipelas prevailing in any place, the 
slightest scratch is likely to induce an attack, while 
those who are free from any sore or abrasion of the 
surface escape.” | 

Dr. Seibert suggested, as a “supplement to Dr. | 
Caillé’s excellent suggestions,” the importance of | 
keeping children’s stomachs in good order, so that 
the mouth and tongue would be clean. In his expe- 
rience, a furred tongue was always a hot-bed for the 
development of diphtheretic trouble, and he thought 
that the candy-shops in the vicinity of the public | 

hools were responsible for a good deal of the diph- 
theria now so prevalent. 














——~<¢—__— 
FRIDAY. 


It is reported that the Governor of New York has 
undertaken to remove from Friday some of the odium 
which attaches to that day by ordering executions 
on other days of the week. It is doubtful if this 
helps much the reputation of the day. The super- 
stitious dislike for the day is almost universal. How 
much sailors dread sailing on that day is well known. 
The prejudice has cost shipmasters a great deal of 
valuable time. 

It is not an easy matter to discover at this time 
how it happened that Friday was singled out as the 
most unlucky day of the week above all others, 
though the fact that the Saviour was crucified on 
that day is the most common explanation of the 
idea that itis unlucky. But “lucky” or not, Friday 
is, perhaps, the most remarkable day of the seven in 
nautical annals. Possibly some reassurance might 
be given timid sailors if they were furnished with a 
list of successful enterprises that were begun on 
Friday. 

It will be enough in this place to mention just one 
most remarkable example, so conspicuous that it 


| ought to outweigh thousands of trivial personal ex- 


| the toothpick afterward; if I wanted to see what 


| horse when in the stable, as nothing so soon makes 


| being tied up to the manger. 


THE YOUTH’S 
| periences which sailors may have noted. It was on 
| Friday that Columbus set sail from Spain on the 
| grandest undertaking that history records, and, what 
| is more, it was on Friday that this wonderful voyage 

was brought to a successful termination by the dis- 
covery of a New World. 
—_— 
LONG-HEADED. 
| 
| 


The Widow Bedott maintained that people ‘‘kan’t | 


| kalkilate’’; but she meant that nobody can be sure 

| of what hasn’t yet happened. 

| viding for future emergencies the Minneapolis 
Tribune finds that even little boys can calculate—at 
least some little boys. 


The precocity of eight-year-old boys has often been 
think I 
know of one who is entitled to particular distinction 
for his brightness. The other day he importuned his 
mamma for a night-shirt, ‘‘just like papa’s,” with a 
pocket init. His mother made him one, and the first 
night he wore it, he went to bed in high glee. 

n the morning, when his mother took the robe off, 
she found in the one pocket a couple of seed cakes, 
three matches, a toothpick, a small silver watch, sev- 
eral pieces of cough candy and the boy’s pocket 
handkerchief. When the little fellow was ques- 
tioned as to the reason of the very varied assortment, 
he replied : 

“Well, I thought if I got hungry in the night time 
I would need the seed cakes, and of course I’d want 


time it was by my watch I would have to have a 
match, and I was afraid of coughing, so I put the 
candy there.” 
aitaaccsaiaaacin 
STABLE RULES. 
The following sound advice, given by the Sports- 
man to horse owners, should be printed on a placard, 
and tacked up in every stable: 


Never allow any one to tickle or tease your horse 
in the stable. The animal only feels the torment, 
and does not understand the joke. Never beat the 


him permanently vicious. 

Keep a horse’s bedding dry and clean underneath 
as well as on top. Standing in hot, fermenting 
manure causes thrush. 

Use the currycomb lightly. When used roughly, it 
is a source of great pain; brushing and rubbing are 


In the sense of pro- | 





the proper means to secure a glossy coat. Let the 
heels be brushed out every night. Dirt, if allowed | 
to cake in, causes sore heels. 
When a horse comes in from a os the first 
thing is to walk him around until he is cool. This | 
revents his taking cold. The next thing is to rub | 
him dry. This removes dust, dirt and sweat, and 
allows time to recover, and the appetite to return. | 
Also have his legs well rubbed by the hand; noth- | 
ing so soon removes a strain. | 
et your horse stand loose, if possible, without 
Pain and weariness 
from a confined position induce bad habits. 


ee Seen 
A REASONING LOBSTER. 

The question, Do animals reason? must be ex- 
tended to include crustaceans, for in the Bulletin of 
the United States Fish Commission the following 
curious story is told by Willard Nye, Jr.: 


The sagacious crustacean’s home was under a rock | 
in Buzzard’s Bay, in water about five feet deep. The | 
author carefully adjusted a noose over the hole, and 
baited it with a piece of menhaden. The lobster | 
passed its claw through the noose to get the bait; | 
and the noose was drawn upon the claw, but slipped 
off when the animal had been pulled half out of his | 
hole, and he escaped. 

The noose was fixed again; but this time, instead | 
of putting out his claws, as before, the lobster first | 
put his feelers through the noose, felt the string all | 
the way around, and then pushed one claw under the | 
string and seized the bait. | 

The experiment was repeated several times; : but | 
every new setting of the trap was met in the same 
deliberate way, as if by one who had thought the 
matter out. 

———_e— _ 


ALL THEY HAD. 


Country milk is a commodity which differs 
strangely from the article sold in the city under the 
same name. 


“Never mind the scum, Aunt Hannah,” said a city 
boy, politely, when his thrifty hostess attempted to 
fill a pitcher with milk having no admixture of 
cream. “TI shall get used to it.” 

Another city lad, on being allowed to visit the 
dairy the first morning of his stay at the farm, was 
found helping himself to the thickest of soured milk. 

“Why, Johnny!” cried his grandmother. ‘You | 
don’t like that, do you?” | 

“No,” quoth Johnny, resignedly, “not very well, 
but I’m pretty hungry.” 

“But didn’t you know ’twas sour?” 

“T knew it wasn’t like our milk at home,” said 
Johnny, ‘‘but I thought maybe ’twas the only kind 
you had in the country.” 








aaa 
NARROW ESCAPE. 
A Mississippi Congressman says that one of his 


neighbors, a negro, went into the country looking | 


for a job at cotton-picking, but was back again the 
next day as idle as ever. 


‘“‘What was the matter?” asked the Congressman. | 


“Didn’t you get any offers?” 

Yes, sich as dey was. A white man offered me 
one-fourth of what I picked. I jess took a look at 
de field and I saw for myself dat when hit was all | 
picked hit wouldn’t amount to one-fourth, so I leff 
for home. I tell you, boss, I was in luck that I 
didn’t get fooled. But my ’refmetic was all what 
saved me. I tell you, send yer chilluns to school.” 


—_—— i ae ——— 
HER PROTEST. 


Bridget was sharply rebuked by her mistress for 
putting on the table a wretched roast of beef. 


“How could you,” said the mistress, “let the 
butcher leave a piece of meat which was nothing but 
bone?” 

“T towld him my apinyin, mum,” said Bridget. 

“And what did you tell him?” 

*“T says to him, mum, that if it wuz me that wuz to 
ate it, mum, I niver in the wurruld should take the 
like o’ that!” 


———<@————___. 
QUICK WIT. 


Some years ago one of the French horses which 
are annually taken to England, to be entered in the 
great races, won the Derby, the chief racing event 
of the year. 


The Frenchmen present, as was natural, cheered 
vociferously, and not content with that, one of them 
shouted: “Waterloo avenged!” “Yes,” said an 
English statesman, who happened to hear the re- 
mark, ‘“‘you ran well in both cases.”—Chambers’s 
Journal. 
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White Teeth.—“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice” whitevs and preserves the teeth. [Adr, 








This cut is a photographic repre- 
sentation of ow No. 100" 4 


WINDOW DRAPERY, 
1044 sece as by five feet wide. 


a gare 

Every one suffering with Jtching Piles should read $ 00. 
Joseph Burnett & Co.’s advertisement of Kalliston.[ Adv, Separate parts of No. 100 will 
cost as follows: 

Lambrequin made from figured 
cotton plush, in any color, with 
handsome 4-in fringe to match, $5. 

Extra quality Nottingham Cur- 
tain 3'g yards long by 60 inches 
wide, each breadth, $3.50 per pair. 

Pole, 50 cents. Loop, 50 cents, 


—<@— 
Barry’s Tricopherous will cure baldness ! 
falling out, and impart thickness and softness. 


stop 
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Upholstery in all its branches. 
Catalogue and Price List free to 
any address. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., Boston. 


Complete. vey DUOUUI 
YOU CANNOT OBTAIN THESE GOODS 


Excepting by being measured at one of 
our stores or sending your order by mail. 
The reputation of these justly cele- 
brated goods is now so widely known in 
every State in the Union that we have 
only to keep plainly in the public view, 
how to obtain the 


Absolutely free from Horse Motion. 
Send for free circular ‘‘ How to pur- 
¢ direct from manufacturer.” 


hase 
co..S N.Y. 
a3 Murray 8 § Oe Mork! a2a0! 
Mar oston, Mass, 


JAMES MCCREERY & GO. 


Control the following brands of! 
California Blankets, and recom- 
mend them for durability and 
beauty. The prices are: 


10-4 11-4 12-4 13-4 14-4 


Silverado 5.50 6.75 8.00 9.50 10.75 
Santa Rita 6.00 7.25 8.50 10.00 11.25 
San Benito 6.75 8.25 9.75 11.25 12.75 


Orders by mail promptly executed. 
Address all mail to Boston Store. 


BROADWAY AND 11th oT, See eee. 


NEW YORK 18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. ; 
. 285 Broadway, New York ; 
Burnside Building, Worcester, Mass. 
A letter from the American Express Co. (capital 
20,000,000) about our standing and business methods 
may be obtained by writing to them at Boston. 


“The Most Comfortable 
Best Wearing Shoe 












et Street. 





Directions 
FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS. 


Suits cut to order $13.25. 
Overcoats cut to order $12.00. 
nae 1. “Only a postal card” sent to our 
Boston Store brings by return mail 20 samples cloth 
to select from, self-measurement blanks and a linen 
tape measure. 2. But if you have not time to wait for 
samples, tell us about the 
color. preferred, with 
waist,inside legand hip 
measures,remit $3, together 
POSTAL CARD with 35 cts. to cover cost of 
expressage or postage, and 
we will forwardthe goods prepaid to any address in 
the U.S., guaranteeing safe delivery and entire satis- 
faction or money refunded. 
member that for any cause we refund money 
at buyer’s request upon return of goods, or make alter- 
ations on new garments free of extra charge. 














ARMSTRONG BRACE! 


Elastic Suspender Without Rubber. 
Combining Comfort and 
Durability. 

No Rubber used in these Goods. 
Nickel-Plated Brass Springs 

Surnish the Elasticity, 

s Ask your Dealer for them. 
Sent by mail, post-paid, on 

receipt of price, at the follow- 

ing List : 

A qual’y, pn or f’y web, 50 

Bo & “ "5 | 












Cc oe “ “we 1 | 

& D * “ “ 1.25 | 
> E “ pl’nsilk web, 1.50 | 
F “ tency “ 3.60) 


ARMSTRONC MANUF’C CO. 

242 Canal Street, New York City. 

267 Franklin Street, Chicago, Il. 
Factory, Bridgeport, Conn. 


BUNKER HILL $3.20) 
CUSTOM PANTS. 











Save retailers’ and job- 

















*. & 
® 3 bers’ profit. We are the lead- 
Pa ¢ = ing manufacturers of $3 Pants. 
-_ * 
@ 33 
e 3% | CET THE BEST | 
os 
¥ & Ps and GUARANTEE EVERY 
7) = g $ PAIR. If not satisfactory we The above statement was made in regard to the Geo. 
eae st replace them with another pair > grat ach oe Shoe by a man who 
aS or REFUND THE MONEY. | "65 DoD wearing shoe for OY years. 
°o s RS Our goods are unsurpassed in | Ifyou cannot get this make of shoe from your dealer, 
z < gs materials, style, workmanship | send for directions how to procure them. 
z s > and finish. We have large capital, | 
3 & | 
=) > o$ and many years’ experience. | CEO. A. DENHAM, 
os 3 $ With our facilities we guarantee | 125 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
=) ic) 4 perfect satisfaction. | 
> Send your name and ad” A NEW PHASE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
dress on a Postal s 
Card for new line 


The “KODAK” Camera. 


: Loaded for 100 ‘instantaneous views. A 
DE MARK. structions. } DY can use it. Price, ——. Send Sor Coaereptive 
£277 Get a tape-measure by mentioning Companion._#8 | circulars. When writing mention the VYouth’s Comp. 


BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS CO.,| The Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co. 


129 Summer St., Boston, Mass. | Rochester, N. Y. 


PERFECT EASE AND COMFORT! 


BY USING on 
| NOISELESS, WARM, DURABLE. — 


fall samples and 
: measurement in-| 
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SHOES & SLIPPERS 
WITH 


et ce ee ee 
Soles and Uppers of All-Wool Felt, prevent Coldness of the Feet and Excessive Perspiration. 
Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., 122 East 13th Street, New York. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 
FLANNELS. 


PLAID & STRIPED FLANNELS, 
FANCY PRINTED FLANNELS, 
EIDER DOWNS & JERSEY STRIPES. 


FALL STYLES IN GREAT VARIETY FOR 


CLOAKINGS, COSTUMES & INFANTS’ WEAR. 


BROADWAY, CORNER [9th ST., N. Y. 
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required on the farm in summer; but the teaching 
I missed was probably no loss to me. In the 
hour’s nooning with the books I loved, I have no 


done in the whole day’s dull routine at school. 

I almost wonder now at the extent of my studies 
and readings, while I was doing a boy’s regular 
work on the farm. For I was fond of sport, too, 
and liked to hunt and fish as well as most boys. But 
I made a good deal of ‘odd spells,’”” which others 
idled away. My conscience troubled me if I spent 
too much time in sport or aimless talk; being 
naturally lazy, and fond of social enjoyments, I 
almost wished I might take life as easily as 1 saw 











For the Companion. 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF MY 


BOYHOOD. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


In Two PArRtTs.—PArT II. 


I was only an average pupil until about my 
fourteenth year. I learned my lessons readily, 
and recited them glibly by rote, without really 
understanding much about them, when a very 
slight thing gave my mind a start. 

In what was called the ‘‘back part of the spell- 


others do. , 

What was that inward scourge which punished 
the indulgence of those shallower inclinations, and 
drove me back to my self-allotted tasks? A 
thousand times I asked myself this question. I 
did not know then how much may be acquired, in 
the course of a year, by a boy engaged in almost 
any kind of work, who gives his evenings, and 
now and then a leisure hour, to earnest reading or 
study, but I was finding out by experience. 





I was in some respects fortunately situated, al- 
though I did not know it at the time. I thought 


ing-book,” there was a list of foreign words and 
phrases, with their English equivalents affixed. | 
We had not been required to learn these, and per- | 


it hard that I could not have the advantages of 

haps they interested me the more for this reason. | study which some other boys had and wasted. 
I went through them eagerly, committed them to| My father never drove his boys or his hired men. 
memory without an effort, and immediately con-| I generally had a good part of a rainy day to 
ceived an ardent desire to study Latin and French. | myself; and, except in some very busy season, I 
I asked to have the necessary books bought for | often kept a book handy, where I could snatch it 
me; but money for such things was scarce in our | up between whiles. I fear that this habit was 
family, and no doubt my parents thought I had | often a source of annoyance to the family; and I 
better confine myself to such studies as were | can remember hearing the very common question, 
taught in school. But a cousin of mine, a young | “Where’s John ?” answered with tart impatience, 
lady who had had a boarding-school education, | “Oh, he has got his nose in one of his everlasting 
heard of my ambition, and on her death-bed | books somewhere!” I am sorry to say I did not 
directed that her French books should be given to | always take my nose out as soon as I should have 





me. 

There were only three, a grammar of the old- 
fashioned sort, a dictionary, and a reader. But I 
think I never in my life felt richer than 
when these precious volumes were brought 
home and actually put into my hands. 

It was, perhaps, all the better for my 
mental discipline that the language was not 
made easy to me by the more modern 
methods. Yet I did not find it hard; there 
was a joy in acquiring it which made a 
pastime of the dry conjugations, and of 
the slow process of reading with the help of 
a dictionary. 

I did not find much difficulty with any- 
thing but the pronunciation. The grammar 
gave me no hints as to that; and I did not 
know anybody who had the slightest 
acquaintance with the language. But I 
simplified the matter by pronouncing all 
words precisely as they were spelled. The 
result was sometimes incredible; I couldn’t 
believe that any people really spoke in that 
way. I kept on, nevertheless, went through 
the grammar and reader, and a Telémaque 
which I afterwards found in the Town 
Library, and so got to read and translate 
the language quite well before ever I heard 
a word of it spoken. 

At the same time I took other books 
from the library, which was supported by 
subscribers, of whom my father was one. 
I read ‘‘Ivanhoe,’”’ and in consequence of 
the historical curiosity it excited in me, the very 
next book I took out was an abridged Hume’s 
“History of England.” I read Cooper’s “Spy,” 
James’s ‘‘Henri Quatre,” Croly’s ‘Salathiel,”’ 
and Ingraham’s “Lafitte, the Pirate of the Gulf,” 
and thought them all good. 

I read Byron with the greatest avidity, and be- 
came possessed of a copy of Scott’s ‘Lady of the 
Lake,” whole pages of which I was soon able to re- 
cite from memory. I was even delighted with Pope’s 
‘‘Essay on Man.” Iread much of Shakespeare, 
and tried to read more; ‘‘Othello,” “King Lear,” 
‘‘Hamlet,” ‘“Timon of Athens,’’ and a few other 
plays interested me profoundly; but I could not 
get through “Love’s Labor’s Lost.” I was es- 
pecially entertained by the humorous parts of 
“King Henry IV.” and ‘‘Twelfth Night.” 

I read a volume of Plutarch because I liked it, 
and Rollin’s ‘‘Ancient History’’ because I thought 
it one of those things which a well-informed 
young man ought todo. A similar sense of duty 
carried me through Aiken’s “British Poets,” and 
Pope’s “Homer.” I also took up the study of 
Latin without instruction, after I had got well 
along with French. 

Up to the time of my intellectual awakening I 
had scarcely any idea of the use or meaning of 
English grammar, although I could parse fluently, 
and recite the rules of Kirkham. But the study 
of another language threw a flood of light upon 
my own. 

Fortunately, about that time, our school changed 
from Kirkham to Goold Brown, and I found 
English grammar a fresh and interesting study. 
My mind also awoke to the real value of other 
branches, of which only a parrot-like knowledge 
had been required of me hitherto. And ‘‘com- 
position” became a delight. 

I began to write verses when I was fourteen; 
but I was accused by my mates of copying them 


out of books, until 1 composed an acrostic on the | 


done. 
Here I am reminded of the way I spent my 
| Fourth of July, when I was fifteen years old. I 


FOLLOWING 


| did not choose to go to the ‘‘celebration,” but re- 
| mained at home, entirely alone in the house. Some 
| book was the attraction. When I was tired of 
reading,—for I had weak eyes, and could never 
use them very long at a time,—I went into the 
field, and hoed corn for a couple of hours, with no 
company but my own thoughts. 

Then I went back to my book, only to leave it 
again in the same way, and hoe corn for another 
hour in the afternoon. I think it was the happiest 
Fourth of July of my boyhood; and I did not 
envy my brothers the uproarious fun they had to 
tell of when they came home at night. I hated 
work generally; but to break it up with intervals 
of reading and study in this fashion, was my ideal 
of farm life. 

In the way of literature, everything was grist 
that came to my mill; I even have an affectionate 
recollection of two or three old-fashioned school- 
books. The ‘Historical Reader” had a new in- 
terest for me after I had read ‘‘Ivanhoe,” and it 
was the selections from Milton and Shakespeare 
in Porter’s ‘‘Rhetorical Reader,’’ that sent me to 
‘Paradise Lost’’ and “Hamlet.” The brief ex- 
tracts from the great poets, in Goold Brown’s 
Grammar, had for me an indefinable charm. 

I was not particularly good in arithmetic; but 
algebra appealed powerfully to my understanding, 
and I had great pleasure in it. This I studied 
at school when I was fifteen or sixteen. 

Burritt’s “Astronomy and Geography of the 
Heavens” I went through by myself, tracing out 
the constellations visible in our latitude, and 
learning pretty thoroughly all that was then popu- 
larly taught concerning the stars and the solar 
system. This was welcome food to my reason 
and imagination. 

Although not the most useful boy on a farm that 
ever was, I liked certain kinds of farm work very 
well. Plowing was my favorite employment. I 
drove the team with the lines over my back and 








name of one of them. As it did not seem probable | under one arm, and at fifteen turned a furrow, my 
that I could have found that in Byron or Pope, | father said, as well as any man. This I did 
my detractors were for the time silenced. | mechanically, with my mind on other things. 

I attended only the winter term of the school In those lonely but pleasant hours in the field, 


after I was thirteen or fourteen, my services being | with no companions but the kind, dumb, steady- 


doubt but I learned more than I should have | 
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going horses, I made a great many verses, which | 
I retained in my memory and wrote down after 
the day’s work was done. : | 

Tales and romances in rhyme, after the manner | 
of Byron and Scott, I composed in this way. I} 
suppose it is in consequence of the habit thus | 
formed that very few of the many verses I | 
have since written have been composed with pen | 
in hand. They have oftener come to me when I | 
have been walking in the streets or in the fields, 
or lying awake in the dark | 

I was thus lying awake when I composed the | 
first of my pieces which got into print. I was | 
sixteen years old, and I was attending the winter 
term of the district school.. The teacher had 
announced to my class, in dismissing us at night, 
that compositions would soon be expected of us; 
and I thought it would be at least a novelty if I | 
should write mine in verse. 

I did not think of a subject until after I had 
gone to bed at night; then ‘‘The Tomb of Napo- 
leon” occurred to me. Before I slept I had com- 
posed five or six nine-line stanzas in the metre of 
“Childe Harold.” I wrote it out the next day, 
and handed it in. 


time; the idea of another summer spent in the 
dull routine of farm-work filled me with despair. 

I did not conceal my despondency; my folks 
called me sullen, and asked me what was the 
matter. The mention of my misery only made it 
worse. I could not have told what the matter 
was. I nursed imaginary woes. I was reading 
Byron again, and I fancied myself akin to that 
stormy and dissatisfied spirit: ‘I had not loved 
the world, nor the world me.” 

There is no knowing how long this morbid state 
would have continued, had not a real and over- 
whelming sorrow come to drive from my mind all 
fancied wrongs. My father was taken sick, and 
died in May. It was the first time death had ever 
come near to me. 

My mother was left with the small farm of fifty 
acres, her three boys and one unmarried daughter 
still at home. It was decided that my older 
brother, then only nineteen, but an enterprising 
youth, fond of horses and farm-life, should keep 
the homestead, while I should be free to stay or 
go after I was seventeen. 

Being seventeen in September, I went to live 
with a married sister in Lockport, where I attend- 





ed a classical school the following winter. 
With the exception of an essay on the “Dis- | already far enough along in Latin to take up 
appearance of the North American Indians,” full | Cicero’s Orations; and I commenced the study of 
of wailing winds and moaning waters, and other | Greek. I also found an educated Canadian who 
stock imagery befitting the subject, this was the | gave me private lessons in French pronunciation, 
most serious thing I had undertaken in the way of | and encouraged my visiting his family, where I 
had my first practice in speaking the lan- 
guage. 

It was in Lockport, when I was seventeen 
years old, that I first had the pleasure of 
earning something with my pen. A prize 
having been offered by the Niagara Courier 
for the best poetical New Year’s address 
of the carrier to his patrons for January 


I was 

















THE PLOW. 


a school composition; and when read, it was re- 
ceived with mingled incredulity and astonish- 
ment. 

One boy of my age loudly declared that I could 
never have written a line of it. I said he had the | 
best of reasons for thinking so, since he could not | 
possibly have written a line of it himself. 

It was much talked about, both in school and | 
out; and as much to my surprise as anybody’s, it | 
soon appeared in our county paper, the Rochester 
Republican. I never knew whether it was my | 
father or the school-master who sent it to the | 
printers, but the author’s initials were given, with | 
the extenuating phrase, ‘‘a lad of sixteen,” which | 
did much to destroy any satisfaction I might 
otherwise have felt on first seeing my rhymes in 
print. 

Up to this time I had never dared think that 
anything I wrote was worth publishing. If I had 
secret dreams of becoming an author, they were 
scarcely acknowledged even to myself. Shy and 
diffident, I did not show my most intimate friend, I 
did not reveal to one of my own family, the quires 
of foolscap I was spoiling with the verses composed 
while following the plow. 

But after the veil of my reserve had been lifted 
by that first publication, I began to send to the 
papers short ‘‘poems” occasionally, which ap- 
peared with my initials, but without the offensive 
reference to the writer’s tender years. | 

I did the usual farm-boy’s chores at home that | 
winter, before and after school. I milked two or | 
three cows, foddered the cattle and sheep, rode the | 
horses to water, often chopping the ice out of the | 
trough in cold weather, and shovelled paths | 
through the snow. I was naturally of a cheerful 
disposition, and I remember that as a very happy | 
winter. | 

But in the spring I fell into an unaccountable | 
melancholy. Work about the house and on the 


Ist, 1845, I determined to compete for it. 

I had never sent any verses to the 
Courier, although I walked by the office 
door every morning on my way to school, 
but I had for some time wished to do so, 
and I reasoned that, even if I did not win 
the prize, I might write something that 
would introduce me favorably to the editor. 

I soon composed and sent in a patriotic 
octo-syllabic screed of some two or three 
hundred lines, with backward glimpses at 
Columbus and the Pilgrim Fathers, and 
forward glimpses at a glorious future for 
the white race ; here a touch of the pathetic 
in alluding to the departing red men, and 
there a bit of the picturesque in describ- 
ing Niagara Falls (the roar of which we 
could sometimes hear), and the primeval 
forests. 

On New Year's morning, I had the satis- 
faction of secing the carrier scattering the 
printed effusion throughout the village. I 
shall never forget how well it looked to me, 
with a rising sun for a heading, over the 
large numerals, 1845! 

And how well it read, too! 

This was the first news I had had of my 
verses since they were sent in, and I was 
beginning to think them poor stuff; but the 
sight of them in print, tossed under porches 
or twisted about door-handles, with the 
morning paper, quite altered my opinion. 

I had sent the editor my address, but 
still I did not hear from the prize. I leta 
day or two pass, and then, with blushing cheeks 
and palpitating heart, climbed his office stairs. I 


| may as well confess here that I was a blushing 


boy, with a good deal more courage for en- 
countering actual danger than for meeting people 
whom my imagination made formidable. This 


| was my first call upon that superior being, an 


editor. 

He turned from his desk, where he was opening 
his morning’s mail, and I stammeringly intro- 
duced myself. He appeared surprised at finding 
the author of the address a mere stripling, and 
asked what he could do for me. I supposed he 
would save me the embarrassment of asking for 
the prize; but he didn’t. 

‘As I have not received the book,’’ I said, “I 
came in to see about it.” 

The ‘‘book” was the prize,—a handsomely 
bound copy of Griswold’s ‘‘Poets of America,” a 
work which I was exceedingly anxious to possess. 
To my chagrin, I was told that it had not been 
purchased yet; but that if I would call again in a 
few days I should have it. I returned at the ap- 
pointed time, and was again put off. It belonged 
to the carrier to supply the promised prize, and 
he had not done so; but if I would call again, the 
editor would have it ready for me. 

A third time I went, and likewise a fourth; 
still no book. Thereupon I grew indignant. For 
the moment I felt myself morally superior to the 
great man who was trifling with me; and I told 
him that I should not climb his stairs again. 

Thereupon he took out his pocket-book and 
offered me a dollar and a half. As the book 
would have cost twice as much, I felt that I had 
been grossly swindled; but I had determined 
never to go for it again, and in a moment of weak- 
ness I took the money. It burned in my pocket 
afterwards, and I was angry with myself for hay- 
ing consented to the base compromise. 


farm became an intolerable drudgery. There | Thus the triumph of receiving my first recom- 
had been talk of my continuing my studies and | pense for literary effort, like that of my first ap- 
preparing for college, but it seemed that nothing | pearance in print, had its after-taste of bitterness ; 
was to be done about it that year. a wholesome thing, perhaps, for my vanity. I was 


I thought I | 
was accomplishing nothing; I was wasting my | only learning the lesson, that there is very little 
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unalloyed satisfaction in this life for the author or 
for anybody. There is ever a flaw in our good 
fortune; just as, in our worst fortune, there is 
nearly always something that may be changed by 
time and resignation into a blessing. 

Even what remained to me of my self-satisfac- 
tion on this occasion was dashed a little later, 
when I re-examined my New Year’s ode, and dis- 
covered that it was, like my ‘Tomb of Napoleon,” 
sad bosh. 

I attended the Lockport school for one term 
only; and in the following summer made a de- 
lightful trip around the lakes to Illinois, where I 
had a married sister living, twenty-five miles west 
of Chicago. I worked for my board there, still 
keeping up my studies, and the next winter taught 
a district school in the neighborhood. 

In the spring, I took some land of my brother- 
in-law, and raised a crop of wheat ‘‘on shares ;” 
but was less interested in my farming, I fear, than 
I was in the books I was reading, of which I now 
remember chiefly Virgil in Latin, ‘‘Cinq-Mars” in 
French, and Burns’s poems. I also began the 
study of German. 

I recall but little regarding the wheat, except 
that it grew finely, and bade fair to pay me well 
for my work, until, at a critical time, just as the 
milky berry was filling, there came a week of 
muggy weather, the “rust’”’ struck my fields, and 
they produced but half a crop. That was the last 
of my farming. 

Meanwhile the freshness of life on the prairies 
had charmed me. I hunted grouse and deer, and 
ranged the timberlands on horseback in search of 
my brother-in-law’s strayed cattle; and mingled 
freely in the pleasant society of the neighborhood. 
But a year of this experience was enough, and in 
the fail of 1846, I returned to Lockport. 

I taught a country school in that town during 
the winter; and in the following May, being then 
nineteen years old, set off alone for the city of 
New York, where I knew nobody,—a green west- 
ern youth, unprovided with a single letter of in- | 
troduction. There ended my boyish experiences ; 
and there, amidst the greatest disadvantages, be- 
gan my early struggles as a writer. 


| almost ceaseless serenading of the dogs, 
| the sleep which we caught was fitful and unrefresh- | 
| ing. 
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| the next tide furnishes them with a new 
| supply. 


| fishery inlets in it. 
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| away from some pile of that material that has been 
dumped in the river’s edge. 








Arctic writers term it ‘mush ice,” ‘“pudge,’’ and | make their rush. 





give it various other similar names. When very 
| thick, just before becoming solid, it will impede | 
| boats considerably, and has been known to stop a | 
large sailing vessel. It will not freeze solid until | 
some six or eight inches thick, for when it is thinner 
| than that, the waves will break it up. Upon becoming 
solidified, it is not clear and transparent, like fresh 
water ice, but opaque, like white sugar, or similar to 
snow that has been soaked with water and frozen. 

Our first day’s journey took us to an island, and 
was uneventful, except a rather narrow escape from 
swamping in the surf with the crazy craft, when 
making a landing. 

The first thing that attracted my attention was the 
swarms of dogs, and I wondered what object there 
could be in having so many of them on so small an 
island. It appears that the natives put them here in 
the summer to prevent their scampering away and | 
getting lost, knowing that they can be found when 
the snow falls to a sufficient depth for sledging. 

Their food supply is found in the kelp-fish that are 
so abundant here, and that are caught by 
the dogs in quite a curious way. 

An island is selected where the rise and 
fall of tide converts an inlet alternately 
into a lake or bay, according as the water 
is low or high, and when the water drains 
through the kelp at the mouth of the 
lake, the dogs walk out on the slippery 
bed of kelpstocks, and where they see a 
motion of the brown Fucus, they know 
itis the struggling of a kelp-fish below. 
They promptly proceed to dig him out 
with their paws and devour him. 

When all the kelp left in sight by the 
retiring tide has been investigated by 
these canine fishers, they retire to the 
hills and lick their chops and sleep until 





It is not every island that has these 
This island, for ex- 
ample, being the only one suitable for the 
purpose for many miles on either side 
along a well-inhabited coast, was well 
stocked with dogs. 

Here we pitched our tents, and between 
the cold wind which blew, and the 


Lying about ten or twelve miles to the southeast 
was a little, isolated, sugar-loaf island, called Walrus | 
Island, because it was a favorite summer resort for 


It is not a part of the earth that one would natu-| that huge Arctic animal, the walrus,—his winter | 


rally select for a picnic if one had the choice of the | home being on the edge of ice-floes and ice-packs. 
whole mundane sphere; but there is no reason for | On this island they gathered in large numbers, pre- | 
one’s not enjoying such a recreation if the opportu- | ferring the south shore, where they could precipitate 
nity presents itself; and that is the way my polar pic- | themselves readily into the water on the least alarm 
nic came about. | being given. 

I had been at work pretty hard during the summer 


Our programme was carried out to the letter. As 
my eyes were raised above the level of the crest, I | 
saw about ten huge walruses on the slope, some | 
evidently sound asleep, while others were swaying | 
their heads to and fro, as if they were seading an or- | 
chestra of imaginary music. 

Not much over twenty feet from me was an im- 
mense, tawny fellow, with tusks that, to my excited 
imagination, looked like ivory base-ball bats leaning 
up against a small elephant. 

My first impulse was to fire at him as soon as I 
should hear Ah-mow, our Eskimo head-man, give the 
word to bang away; but having had considerable ex- 
perience in “volley” hunting, especially with buffalo 
upon the plains, I knew the tendency of hunters all 
to select the nearest animal, and riddle it, instead of 
distributing their fire. So I aimed at a companion 
that gave me an equally fair presentation, but some 
thirty feet further away. 

It was only a second or two after the guns were be- | 
ing pointed forward that the word, a short, snappish 


} 





yell from Ah-mow, was given, and the next instant a | 
ripping volley of rifles burst into the astonished herd 
of walrus. 

A half dozen splashed into the water at once, 


| sounding as if a Chicago wheat elevator had tipped 


over into Lake Michigan, while the others not killed | 


| nor wounded, went lunging down the slope to join | 


their comrades, their ungraceful movements repre- 
senting as nearly as possible so many (hoppled) | 
horses trying to escape. 








those nearest to shoot at, which are those furthest | inside, and the two edges of the hide are stitched to- 
from the water, as do also the spearmen when they | gether with thongs of walrus skin. It is really a bag 


of meat, weighing about one hundred pounds, in a 
walrus skin sack. 

Walrus skin is nearly an inch in thickness, and is 
as impervious to the teeth of the Eskimo dogs, as 
the plating on an iron-clad man-of-war is to the 
pellets of a blow-gun, and a dog can chew away on it 
until he gets the lock-jaw without making more im- 
pression than a pin scratch. 

Yet this same walrus hide is used for dog food, be- 
ing cut into bits that the dog can swallow whole, and 
when he gets a full meal of it, he feels perfectly sat- 
isfied for a day or two. 

The night after returning to the Island of Dogs 
was a bitter cold one, and we unanimously postponed 
our proposed reindeer hunt on the mainland near by, 


| especially on hearing from some visitors, who had 


arrived from there during our absence on the walrus 
hunt, that no signs of these animals were to be seen, 
except some old ones, showing that they had gone 
westward. 

It was now harder than ever to get through the 


| “mush” ice, as we returned to camp, and we were 


over an hour getting through two hundred 
yards of it near the island; its tendency being 
to cling along the shores and over the reefs, like 
seaweed. 

As we had to go into a deep, narrow inlet to 
reach home, and it was very likely that such a 
passage-way would be found full of the soft 
salt water ice, we landed about three miles from 
camp, and “packed” our material on our backs 
and on that of some dogs that we had brought 
from the last island; for the winter was now 
near at hand, and their services would soon be 
needed in sledging over the hard Arctic snows. 

All of the participants in this polar picnic 
enjoyed it hugely, I know, the Eskimo because 
it was so successful in the amount of food it 

‘ furnished them, and the white men for the 
rare, peculiar sport it gave, which few hunters 
in the world could claim to have gone through 
in all their experience. 

FREDERICK SCHWATKA. 
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For the Companion. 


CROCHETED TIDY. 


For this tidy, crochet cotton in écru or white, 
common spool cotton from 12 to 24, or very fine 
twine or linen may be used. A very pretty combina- 
tion is fine écru twine and buttercup yellow ribbon. 

The tidy in this illustration consists of forty-two 
wheels sewed together. 


Directions for Crocheting a Wheel. 


Make a chain of twelve stitches, and join with a 
single crochet to form a ring. 
First row. Chain three, make twenty-seven treble 


! 
As I had anticipated, nearly every one must have | stitches in the ring, and join with a single crochet in 





when the snow and ice were off of the land and | 


lakes, doing some surveying, and when the first 
severe cold snaps came in the latter part of August, 
and early in September, I was forced to stop—at 
least, until I could use dogs and sledges over the 
snow. 

I saw that I should have two or three weeks’ com- 
parative inaction, and when some of my Eskimo 


back into the country, I was ready and willing 
enough to go; for even here I could do some useful 
work very entertainingly, in the course of what 
would pass for a pleasure jaunt. 

The main incentive was in the hunting that would 


Thus it was possible for a boat to approach and 
land from the north side. If this should be done 
noiselessly, there would be a fair chance of surprising 
the game beyond the crest and securing some of | 
them; and this was our plan. 

At the Island of Dogs, as we will call it, we ex- 
changed our oomien for a whaleboat, as the Eskimo 
do not like to venture too far out to sea in the 


| oomien, except in seasons when they are not liable 
friends proposed a picnic along the sea-coast and | 


to storms. 
The Eskimo get these whaleboats from the wrecked 


| whalemen, for the whaling vocation is a dangerous 
| business, and wreckings amidst the ice are frequent, 
| and the small boats go to the natives for the kindness 


to the crews. ‘There are no savages in the world so | 


probably be found, of the seal, polar bear and walrus | kind and considerate to unfortunate shipwrecked | 
along the sea-shore, and the reindeer inland, which | sailors or benighted landsmen as these same Eskimo, 


would be recreation to 
me, while it would be 
regular business for the 
natives. 

It was not yet so late 
in the year but that the 
coast water was open, 
so we started upon our 
journey in one of the 
native boats, a sort-of 
scow or punt having a 
framework of wood, 
over which seal and 
walrus skin has been 
stretched. This thin 
skin is almost trans- 
parent, and the water 
shows through it so 
clearly that every wave 
can be seen running 
along at the water’s 
level, and the swelling 
and shrinking of the 
hide against the framework, like the panting flanks 
of a tired horse, makes the whole affair look as if it 
were a very “ticklish” piece of naval architecture, 
from which the constant wobbling, with every mo- 
tion, does not detract. 

These native scows are called oomiens, and are 
capable of holding from ten to twenty people, with a 
good load of freight, and the usual ballast of dogs 
and children. Progress in one of these boats is not 
very rapid, but the Eskimo have more time to throw 
away than anything else they possess, and as a con- 
sequence they seldom mind the gait, unless a storm 
is brewing, or some game is in sight. 

When we got started, there was a little ice on the 
salt sea-water. This first forming salt water ice is 
radically different from that which is the first to form 
on fresh water. Fresh water ice, as nearly every 
one knows, begins with little needles, or spicule, 
that rapidly become a hard crust as the temperature 
falls. On the sea, however, owing to the waves 
keeping the water in motion, and the saline charac- 
ter of the fluid, the first ice to form looks like a lot 
of mush floating around. 

If one were to shovel a pile of snow into a pond of 
water, it would look like the new salt water ice of 
the Arctic autumn. 
if it were so much sawdust, and stretching out as it 
does in long lines, and holding together in packs and 


A boat can paddle through it as | 





| and they have rescued many a whaling and exploring 
expedition from utter annihilation, until means of 
returning to civilization could be found. 

We sailed nearly all the way to Walrus Island, al- 
though it was so bitter cold in the wind that furnished 


| the motive power, that I would gladly have made 


| part of the crew to have done considerable rowing. 
Our party consisted of some six or seven athletic 
| Eskimo hunters, and two white men. The Eskimo 
| were about equally armed with rifles and walrus 
| spears, a weapon which was used exclusively before 
j white men came among them, while the white men 
| had magazine guns. 

The plan was, after disembarking, to crawl to the 
| top of the ridge, where it was expected that we 
should see a number of the animals on the southern 
slope between the crest and water’s edge, not over 
thirty yards apart. 

From here those armed with guns were, at word 
of command when all were ready, to ‘open fire on 
the herd, when those with spears were to rush for- 
ward and bury their points under the thick hide of 
the nearest animal, giving preference to those that 
had been wounded by the fusilade, yet could escape 
if not prevented. 

By such an attack, those animals nearest the water 
| generally escape, aided not only by their nearness to 

that element in which they are more at home, but 


fired at the nearest beast, and his head fell forward 
on his breast, and then he rolled over on his side 
never to stir again. 

The one at which I fired was stunned so that he 
turned to face his foes rather than flee, and before he 
could do so well, he had a spear buried in his side, 
and this additional incentive started him at once for 
the water. 

The instant a seal or walrus is speared by an Eski- 
mo, the head of the spear comes off in the wound 
under the skin, and the spear shaft falls away. The 
spear head is fastened to a stout line, some thirty or 
forty feet in length, which the hunter has had wound 
around his neck, and “pays out,” as from a fishing- 
reel, when the animal tries to escape. 

It is equivalent to hooking to a huge fish by insert- 
ing the hook in the skin instead of the mouth or 
gills, and doing it with a pole instead of allowing the 
fish to fasten himself. After that, it is almost the 
same as having a trout or grayling at the end of a 
fish-line, except, of course, in the size of the cap- 
tured animal. 

Our harpooned animal made the last splash in the | 
surf, and the man stood on the edge of the steep, | 
slippery rocks, giving him the line as he swam away 
under water, but slowly increasing the resistance, un- | 
til the beast was perfectly willing to‘stop by the time | 
he had paid out two-thirds of it, and come to the 
surface to breathe, or “‘blow,”’ as the whalemen call 
it. 

A half-dozen quickly aimed shots were unsuccess- 
ful beyond sending him below again with astonish- 
ing rapidity, and there was much tugging at the line, 
so that three or four men could hardly hold him. He 
had to come to the top very soon again to breathe, 
and the next volley from the magazine guns was 
more successful. After a few spasmodic struggles, 
he was pulled in to the shore, and the barb of the har- | 
poon was cut out from under his skin. 

Before fire-arms were introduced among these 
| savage walrus-hunters, they used to worry the ani- | 
| mal out, as an angler does a game fish, until 
| they could bring the exhausted beast near 
| enough to kill him with a thrust of a lance 

through the heart; but rifles have greatly sim- 
| plified this part of the tragedy now. 

A few random shots were taken at the wal- 
rus swimming around near the island, but as 

| each shot that fell near an animal sent it flying 
one or two hundred yards out to sea, it was not 
| long before such a waste of ammunition was 
stopped, and we next turned our attention to 
dressing the meat already secured. 
| This amounted to about a ton and a half, as 
a result of killing the two animals. Such a 
| weight added to that of the crew, made an en- 
ormous load, and it was fortunate that there 
| was a calm sea, or we could never have carried 
| it. Luckily, too, the wind was in the right 
direction to sail back, for we could not work 
readily at the oars with the boat loaded to the 
gunwales. 

The natives have an ingenious way of pro- 
tecting this walrus meat from the dogs, who 
would make sad havoc with it if not protected in 
some way. 

| A large piece is cut from the side of an animal, but 
| the hide is allowed to remain on; and then this big, 





bunches, it looks not unlike the sawdust floating | also by the fact that the sportsmen usually select | flat piece is doubled over so as to bring all the meat 
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Second row. Chain five; make one treble in next 
stitch; chain two, make one treble in next stitch; * 
chain two, skip one, make one treble in second stitch; 
chain two, make one treble in next stitch; chain 
two, make one treble in next stitch; * repeat from * 
to * to the end; chain two, join with a single crochet 
in the third stitch of the chain at the beginning of 
the row. 

Third row. Chain three; make three treble stitch- 
es in each of the spaces in the second row to the end; 
join with a single crochet in the top stitch of the 
chain of the beginning of the row. 

Fourth row. Skip one stitch, and make four treble 
stitches between the first and second stitches; skip 
two, fasten in the space between with a single cro- 
chet; * skip two, make four treble stitches between 
the next two stitches; skip two, fasten in the space 


between with a single crochet; * repeat from * to * 


to the end; fasten off, and leave a thread ready for 
sewing together. 





If the wheel is crocheted right, there will be six- 
teen scallops on the outer edge. 

Make seven rows of six wheels each, fastened to- 
gether, as shown in the two top wheels of the dia- 
gram. Then lap the top row over the second, the 
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| 
second over the third, and so on for the seven rows, | 


catching each wheel twice, so as to leave a space of 
three scallops between (see diagram). These spaces 
are for the ribbon to run through, as will be seen in 
the illustration of the whole tidy. 
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COLONIAL PATERNAL GOVERNMENT. 


The early settlers of Connecticut lived under a 
paternal government. The general court of each 
colony granted land to a company of persons who 
wished to “plant” a new town, and authorized them 
to establish a “plantation” and a church. The court 
looked after all matters that pertained to the welfare 
of the colony. One year it ordered that every house- 
holder who kept a team should plant one spoonful of 
English hemp-seed. The next year one rood of hemp 
or flax was to be sown. 


On complaint being made that some persons could 
not procure hemp-seed, the court ordered that any 
family having more than a spoonful of seed, and re- 
fusing to sell it, must plant it. The object of the 
— was to secure material for the making of “‘linen 
cloth.” 

The court ordered the constables to keep a watch- 
ful eye upon individuals whose apparel exceeded 
their rank, and to arrest any person who demanded 
an exorbitant price for the article he offered for sale. 

When labor troubles arose, the court made out a 
schedule of wages, and announced the number of 
hours which should constitute a working-day. From 
March 10 to October 11, twenty pence, and no more, 
might be asked for a day’s work, by carpenters, 
plough-wrights, wheel-wrights, masons, joiners, 
smiths, and coopers. During the rest of the year 
they could not ask above eighteen pence. Eleven 
hours in summer, and nine in winter, constituted a 
working-day. 

The ae for giving or taking larger wages than 
those mentioned in the schedule was ‘the censure of 
the court,” which had the power of making its cen- 
sure felt on the person of offenders. It could order 
them “to be whipt at a cart’s tail” upon some public 
day, or “to stand upon the pillory.” 

The necessities of a new colony compelled the 
colonists to adopt principles and measures which, 
two hundred years later, are advocated by those 
known as Government Socialists. The New Haven 
Colony anticipated the modern idea favored by cer- 
tain thinkers. It sought to restrict the eagerness of 
colonists for eoguintiion of land by taxing upland 
and meadow at fourpence an acre, and inferior land 
at twopence. It allowed no sales to outsiders without 
the approval of the general court, and it reserved to 
her commonwealth all common lands and “‘clay-pits.”” 








GREAT MEN’S NOSES. 


Is the world’s anxiety to find some physical peculi- 
arity in a great man a survival of the notion that 
genius puts its mark upon the body which clothes it, 
as the Guild of Goldsmiths stamps silver plate with 
the “hall mark”? A large nose, for instance, has 
been generally considered a sign of intellectual power 
or force of character. Wellington’s nose, the ‘eagle 
beak” of Sir Charles Napier, and the nose of Bis- 
marck, are among the modern illustrations of the 
correctness of the prevailing impression. 


Shakespeare’s nose was large, so was Milton’s, and 
so is Tennyson’s; but Pope, Crabbe, Goldsmith, 
Wordsworth, and Shelley could not boast of this sign 
of intellectual greatness. 

Cleopatra, the swarthy beauty, who caused Antony 
to lose half the world, had what Tennyson calls a 
“tip-tilted” nose. Pascal suggested that if the 
Egyptian queen’s nose had been more of a snub, the 
history of the world would have been changed. 

The writer of an article on ‘‘Physical Peculiarities 
of Great Men,” published in The Gentlemen’s Maga- 
zine, says that Bergerac, a French humorist, ‘‘cowned 
a nose of such magnitude, that he walked the streets 
sword in hand, to chastise any malapert who inquired 
of it too curiously.” 

The writer also comforts those who are afflicted 
with ugly, commonplace, and defective noses by tell- 
ing them that they are in the good company of Pope, 
Lord Brougham, Thackeray, and Charles Darwin. 


—_—_—_+or——___—_ 
HIS CONTRIBUTION. 


There are times when a man’s patriotism may be 
measured by the alacrity with which he opens his 
purse; there are others when personal sacrifice be- 
comes the gauge of religious fervor. A church festi- 
val, says one of our exchanges, had been arranged by 
the members of a small society. 


In making preparations for the event no one was 
more valuable than Zeke, the colored coachman em- 
ployed by a wealthy lady. He worked with a will, 
cad on a reward, his mistress told him he might eat 
all he could. Zeke grinned from ear to ear, and sat 
down at one of the tables. 

A pretty maid tripped to his side. He ordered ice- 
cream and cake. The order was soon dispatched, 
and another demanded. 

Zeke ate and ate and ate. It required two other 
pretty maids to serve him. Cake and ice-cream a 
dozen times, then strawberries and cake were called. 
The assemblage was amazed. He actually consumed 
twelve orders of ice-cream and cake, and twelve of 
strawberries and cake. His check was three dollars. 

He arose from the table, turned to his mistress, who 
stood near, and handed her the check, with the re- 
mark: 

“Dares de bill, madam; I’se done been eatin’ for 
de Lor’, an’ it cos’ free dollo’s.” 


salina coceceiiie 
KING HUMBERT AND HIS CIGAR. 


Here is a good story of the king of Italy, extract- 
ed from the American Register of Paris. It is com- 
mended to the thousands of Americans, rich and 
poor, who are killing themselves by excessive smok- 
ing. 


The king of Italy is known for his temperance in 
all things, except smoking. He is an exceedingly 
small eater, and, as to drink, his guests may have it 
in plenty, but his own favorite “tipple” is water. His 
one great weakness was a good cigar. In this respect 
he had abused himself until his nerves had begun to 
suffer; he had asthmatic turns, could sleep but little, 
and then had to be propped up by plenty of pillows. 

Some weeks ago, his physician told him what was 
the matter, and King Humbert said: “From this day 
forth I will not smoke another cigar, or anything in 
the — of tobacco.” The result has been a most 
noticeable improvement in his health. King Hum- 
bert is a man of iron will, and no one doubts that he 
will keep his pledge to the end of life. 


———+or—__—_ 
IT WAS HOLLOW. 


It is often an educated taste and an ability to appre- 
ciate an object which makes it valuable, while igno- 
rance can see nothing in it, as is illustrated in the 
following instance : 


When Offenbach’s effects were sold 
high price was paid for the comp 

A country-woman, who had never seen such an in- 
strument, could not refrain from exclaiming, “So 
much yy! for a piece of wood!” And, taking hold 
of it to lift it, added, ‘‘And it’s hollow at that!” 


recently, a very 











Cutler Bros.’ Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam is the 
best in the world, says Allen & Co., Cinn., O. (Ade. 





3 “FROM YEAR 
TO YEAR.” 

J. Pauline Sunter’s charm- 
ing Calendar book for 1889, 
18 es of Artistic Color 
ond “Monochrome, Silver 
Rows cord and tassels— 
= A DAINTY GIFT 

— : mailed free for fifty cents. 
RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS, 
298 Broadway, N.Y. 


THE EVERETT Piano! 
IN TONE “tytnd sweemess 
IN TOUCH o_etty.and-delioncy. 
IN FINISH aa best woe 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, TERMS AND PRICES, AND MENTION THIS PAPER. 


SEND 2-CT. STAMP 


And receive FREE, in return, 
A PIANO PUZZLE, 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 
















THIS LABEL IS ON THE BEST RIBBON MADE. 


Musical People are 


Favorably impressed with the following: SONG 
HARMONY (60c., or $6 dozen) for Singing Classes 
and High Schools; JEHOVAH’S PRAISE ($1, or 


$9 dozen) for Choirs, Classes, Conventions, Sacred 


and Secular music; SONG MANUAL (Book 1, 


30 cts., Book 2, 40 cts.), a complete new music course 
for Schools; UNITED VOICES (50 cts., $4.80 
doz.), a collection of School Songs; PART-SONGS 
AND GLEES ($1, $9 doz.); ANTHEMS OF 
PRAISE ($1, or $9 doz.); DOW’S SACRED 
ORPHEUS FOR MALE VOICES ($1), has 92 
good and new sacred quartets—Just out. PIANO 


CLASSICS ($1), CLASSICAL PIANIST (#1) 
and YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASSICS ($1). 
ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


DR. WARNER'S 
HEALTH UNDERWEAR, 


Made of pure Camel’s Hair and 
fine Australian Wool. 


itis the best Underwear made. 

it is the most durable. 

It is free from all dye. 

it will not irritate the skin. 

ithas special electric properties. 

it is a protection against Colds, 
Catarrh, Rheumatism and 
Malaria. 

Manufactured in all styles for Men, Women 
and Children. For Sale by all Leading Mer- 
chants. Catalogue, with prices, sent on appli- 
Cation. 


Warner Bro’s, 359 Broadway, N. Y. 
Branch, 257 State St., Chicago. 























CRYSTAL 


GPEATINE 









'THEMOSTUELLY | 
| FORTHE LEAST MONEY.| 





z==i| ABSOLUTELY PURE| 


will make double 
the quantity, be- 
ing twice the 
strength of English Gelatine. The only Gelatine 
made absolutely Tasteless and Odorless. One trial 
will convince. If your grocer does not keep it, send 
20 cents, stamps, for full-size package, free by mail. 


CRYSTAL GELATINE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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IN YE OLDEN TIMES 


GLOVES were not made to fit and wear as well as 
now. HUTCHINSON’S GLOVES are the best made. 
They are manufactured from selected Calf, Kid, Dog- 
skin, Buckskin and Cheverétte, and warranted. Con- 
sumers wishing serviceable Gloves,enclose stamp for m 
about gloves and how to get them. Established 1862, 


JOHN C, HUTCHINSON, Johnstown, NY. 


THE TOY THE CHILD LIKES BEST 
z Is THE 


“ Anchor” 
Stone 

Building 

Blocks, 


real stone, 
three colors. 














Apply for Descriptive Catalogue, sent post-free, to 
F. AD. RICHTER & CO., 
310 Broadway, New York. 
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THE GREAT CHINA TBA CO, Give away as Preminms 


White Tea Sets, 56and 70 pieces, with $10 and $11 orders. 
Decorated Tea Sets, 44 and 56 pieces, with $11 and $13 orders. 

oss Kose Tea . 44.and 56 pieces, with $18 & $20 orders. 
White Imported Dinner Sets. 118 pieces, with $20 ore 


20 ord 
Decorated Imported Toilet Sets, 10 10 ord 
Moss Rose Imported Toilet Sets, 15 ord 
Hanging Lamp with Decorated Shade, $10 ord 
Stem Winding Swiss Watch. Ladies’ or Boys’ with $10 
The same Premiums allowed on Coffee as Tea. nd your 
address for our 64 page Illustrated Catalogue, containing 
complete Premium and. List.—Mention this b0. 

” 














THE GREAT CHINA TEA 
210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








ALL INTERMEDIATE PROFIT SAVED TO THE PURCHASER. 


warranted 


oods represented, or 
funded. 


All G as 
Money re’ For richness of color, superior 
finish and wearin, qualities, our goods are not excelled 
a. any make of “Black Silk” in the world. We have, had 
years’ experience in the manufacture of Silks. Make 
no mistake, buy direct trom the manufacturer. 
Samples sent free on application. O. 8S. CHAFFEE 
& SON, Mansfield Centre, Conn. 
»fer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 
Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn. 








An Absolute Specific—Perfectly Clean and Agreeable: 


BURNETT’S KALLISTON. 


“After suffering with Itching Piles more than ten 
years, BURNETT'S KALLISTON has worked a COM- 
PLETE CURE, and I cheerfully_recommend it to all 
suffering in like manner.” S. J. SHAW, M. D., 283 
Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 


“Ina most aggravating case of Itching Piles I found 
instant relief by a single application of BURNETT’s 
ALLISTON. I would not be without it if it cost $100a 
bottle.” FRED. MILLS, 115 Congress St., Boston, Mass, 


“T have suffered agony from Itching Piles, and was 
unfitted for all work, The first trial of your KALLISTON 
stopped the itching in less than a minute. I think it isa 
big thing.” JOSEPH E. FOSTER, So. Lyndeboro, N. H. 


If your druggist does not keep it, send $1.00 to 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 27 Central Street, 
Boston, Mass. 25 cents additional will prepay ex- 
pressage to any part of the United States. 
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What Scot's Emulsion Has Done! 


Over 25 Pounds Gainin Ten Weeks. 
Experience of a Prominent Citizen, 
THE CALIFORNIA SOCIETY FOR THE 


SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 
San Francisco, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
eonsumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Francisco, Soon after my 
arrival I commenced taking 
Secott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg- 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean- 
time ceased. C.R. BENNETT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTs. 


How to Gure 
SKin § Sealp 
DISEASES 
owrth the< 
@uTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


HE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF 
skin and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from in- 
fancy to old age, are speedily, economically and per- 
manently cured by the CuTICURA REMEDIES, when all 
other remedies and methods fail, 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTIcURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
| disease, from pimples to scrofula, 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG 
AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass, 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
















ww Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 29 

prevented by CUTICURA SOAP, 3 

Relief in one minute, for all pains and weak- 

nesses, in CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, the 
only pain-killing plaster. 25 cents. 











AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL is the 
best of all cough cures. It allays inflamma- 
tion of the throat and speedily removes irri- 
tating mucus from the bronchial passages. 

Mrs. L._P. Cutler, 47 North Washington 

New York City, says: “When I wasa 
of 17 I had a cough, with profuse night 


sq. 
girl 
sweats, and Ayer’s Che 

me. I have recommende 
in scores of similar cases.” 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold all by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Only $1.00 for this “‘Little Beauty.” 
> Weighs from 
£02 t0 4 Ibs, 


Pectoral cured 
this preparation 










- 


This Steel-Bearing Brass-Beam Little Scale with 
Brass Scoop is nicely Japanned, and is just the thing for 
House, Store or Shop. We will send one only, by Ex- 
prest, any pasoe sending us $1.00 (not 34 its value). 
atalogue of 1,000 articles sent free. 
Address CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Il}. 

















30 tons pressure 
is Siven to every cake of 
Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap, 


It outlasts all others. 
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TWO TRAVELLERS. 


Vincent Nolte, famous in his day as a speculator, 
was once travelling through the Alleghanies, and put 
On entering the dining-room, he 
found a queer-looking genius seated at the table,—an 
“odd fish,” he calls him,—looking like a French 
“I hope I don’t incommode you,” says Nolte, 


up at a small inn. 


sailor. 
‘“‘by coming to take my breakfast with you.” 


“Oh no, sare,” replied the stranger, with a strong 


French accent. 

“Ah,” continued Nolte, ‘you are a Frenchman, I 
see.” 

“No, sare, hiemm an Heenglishman.” 

ow hy, how do you make that out? You look like 
a Frenchman, and you speak like one.” 

“Hi emm an Heenglishman, becas hi got a Heeng- 
lish wife,” replied the queer-looking customer. 

He admitted, however, after some conversation, 
that he was a Frenchman by birth, but had become a 
thorough American. The two men continued their 
travels together, and after some days, as Nolte says, 
the Frenchman all at once sprang to his feet one 
morning, and exclaimed, ‘“‘“Now, I am going to lay 
the foundation of my establishment.” 

With this he pulled out of his pocket a small 
hammer, a package of business cards, and some 
tacks, and proceeded to nail one of the cards to the 
door of the inn at which they had been taking a meal. 
The card read: Audubon & Bakewell, Commission 
Merchants (Pork, Lard, and Flour), New Orleans. 

The man was no other than J. J. Audubon, now 
planning to get rich as a commission merchant, but 
afterwards to become famous the world over as an 
ornithologist. 

Nolte was the more talked about of the two, while 
they were alive; but the name of the “Heenglish- 
man,” born in Louisiana of French parents, is now 
familiar to thousands who have never so much as 
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Children are often irritated and made sick by worms. 
A simple and effective remedy is found in “Brown's Ver- 
mifuge Comfits.” They contain nothing injurious. [Adv. 





CUNS REVOLVERS. Send stamp for price 
list to J. H. Johnston & Son.Pittsburg, Pa 


“FOREIGN “STAMPS, l0c. 110 rare varie- 
50 ties, 1c. F. P. VINCENT, Chatham, N. Y. 


12°25 h 4 &)-inch triple c oat E mery “Knife Sharpener, 12 cents. 
Solid Emery Oil Stone 8x12x1, weighs 26 ounces, 75 

The Tanite Co., Stroudsburg, Monroe Co., Penn. 
TO $5 A DAY. Samples worth $1.50 FREE. 
Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREW- 









































cents. 
R’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich. 
New Pieces to Speak in School. 
A finely illustrated recitation book for 10c. 
R SOF! and 100 other beantifel Songs. 
zr sanseemplcte and large catalogue choice 
Relea 10c, Western Pub, Co., St. Louis, Mo, * 
Best Remedy for Throat and Lungs. Agents 
Wanted. STONE MEDICINE CO. Quincy, Llinois 
WANTE vicinity "until Dec. 2th, to work for 
us. Liberal Pay. All time not necessary. Give refer- 
THE CYCLORAMA OF THE 
be v visited by ev ery reader of the YouTH'’s COMPANION. 
Hudson’s Little Star Apple-Parer,Corer and Slicer is the 
best selling household article on the market to-day. Send 
HOM by MAIL in Book-keeping. Business 
hand, etc. Low rates. Distance no objection. ireulars 


$: 
Eugene or Hall, 34 Wabash Av., Chicago, Ill. 
FREE Sample DR. X. STONE’S BROACHIAL WAFERS. 

at once, a Man or Woman, inevery 

ences. R.H. Woodward & Co., Pub’s, Baltimore, 

Now on exhibition at 401 Tremont Street, Boston, should 

ACENTS WANTED. 

for cir. to 7.K.Crocker,Gen.Ag’t, 79 Milk St.Boston,Mass. 
Forms, Arithmetic, Penmanship, Short- 

free. BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Thorough and practi- | 
cal Instruction given | 


TELEGRAPH 


man College, Po’kee aie,N-Y. Expenseslow. Lines 
furnished with com mpeven Address for cata- 
logue CARRINGT GAINES. Pe Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 





heard of the daring speculator in cotton. 
—_ tr 
PHOSPHORESCENT WATERS. 

Lieutenant Habasham, in his account of the North 
Pacific Surveying and Exploring Expedition, de- 
scribes some strange appearances of the water seen 
about the Cape of Good Hope. The whole surface 
of the harbor would at times be covered by a greasy, 





frothy, variously colored substance, that gave the | 
water a most uncleanly appearance during the day, | 


but which at night caused it to resemble a cake of 
molten gold. 


‘How deep it extended we could not tell, possibly 
the whole depth of the harbor. We had "observed 
the same phenomenon while approaching the coast, 
and had at first been at a loss to what to attribute it. 
The whole sea was sprinkled with the variously hued 
patches, and as we sailed through them, we left a 
wake of fire that was apparent even under the mid- | 
day sun. | 

it was like sailing over a painted sea in the day- | 
time; and at night, when the seas lifted up their 
lambent crests in all directions, the effect was truly 
grand. We subsequently attributed their existence 
to the presence of vast masses of a migrating infuso- 
ria, the minute and phosphorescent forms. of the 
largest of which we could readily detect in a drop of 
the water by placing it under an ordinary magnifier. 


—~+9—__—_ 
HIS PAPA. 


When a child finds an intimate friend in a noble 
dog, he is likely to invest the animal with an impor- 
tance superior to that of its master. A little boy 
visiting in a country town spent most of his time 
with the telegraph operator, the real attraction in 
the office being a large Newfoundland dog. 


The operator left the boy in charge of the office 
one day, while he attended to some urgent business, 
and to amuse the little fellow, placed in his hands a 
large brass instrument, the property of the town 
band. During the operator’s absence, the boy made 
such a rumpus with the musical instrument that the 
bandmaster rushed in, and, in towering tones, de- 
— of the little innocent : 

‘Who gave you that?’ 

The br ght boy, not knowing the operator’s name, 
replied: “The dog’s papa gave it to me.”’—San 
Francisco Post. 


— 
FISHING FOR FISH. 


Sir James Crichton-Browne tells, in an English 
magazine, the story of an amateur angler who went 
to fish in a Scotch stream, provided with the finest 
rod and reel that money could buy, the most invisible 
tackle, and the most improved fly-hooks. 


He threshed the water for hours without getting a | 
nibble, and then had the mortification of seeing an | 
old fisherman near him pull out the trout by dozens, | 
with nothing but a bit of stick, a string and a hook 
baited with worms. 

The amateur angler looked on puzzled and disap- 
mes and then went up tothe old man and asked 

“What is the meaning of this? How comes it 
that I, with the most — appliances, can catch 
nothing, while you, with only the clumsiest of tools, 
are so successful?” 

“The meanin’ o’t,”” the old man made answer, “I 
take to be this, sir: that I’m fishin’ for fish, an’ ye’re 
fishin’ for fun.” 


—_+@>—— 
POLITE AND PATIENT. 


Some of the most “taking” incidents of fiction 
have had their origin in reality. Every one who has 
been touched and amused by “Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy’s” courtesy in teaching his grandfather base- 
ball, will be interested in Mrs. Burnett’s assertion 
that her little son furnished the material for the 
scene. She says: 

One day the original thought it necessary to in- 
struct me in the great national game. After a great 


deal of explaining, I was obliged to admit that I 
was rather stupid. 

“Oh no, you’re not, dearest,” protested the little 
boy, “‘you’re not at all stu id; but I’m afraid I’m 
not a good 'splainer; and then, as you’re a lady, of 


course base-ball is not very easy to you.”—New York | 


une. 
——___4@)—___. 


“I WENT down to Bar Harbor for a change and 


rest,” says a Portland drummer. ‘But the bell boy 
got the change and the landlord got the rest.”— 
Lewiston Journal. 


“WHAT was the trouble, John?” said a railroad | 
man to his son, who had come home from school | 
with his eyes red. 


GAEL BRO WN, 


1s readily learned and when 
acquired earns good pay. 
Thoroughly taught at East. 





l¢ LANTERN SLIDES! 
Of the Presidential Candi- 
dates now ready, price — 
COMIC Slides 50c per doz. by mail. Send 1 
for book on Home Am uge ements % 
184 Source $t., Chicago. 
LADY AGENTS ¢2",, secare 
permament 
employment at $50 to Dee per 
mn hg ~ Queen C 
Sample eae free. 
py Cincinnati Suspender 
Co.,11 E. Ninth St.,Cincinnati,O. 


= RESSES. 
Book of Type, 5c. CIRCULAR FREE. 
Amateur Printers’ JUSEPH WATSON, 
Guide Book, 15c. 19 Murray St., ".¥. 
a Samples of Scrap Pictures and Cards, 10 cents. 23 


5S. GRAPE VINES 


Also mall F ruits. = Gaetay unsurp Warranted 
y cheap. 8 pie vince maliod tor’ for ibe. meeers 
tive price list free. ‘Lew 1S ROESCH, Fredonia, 5 


Imperial Pen and Pencil Stamp. 
























Your name on this useful article for 
marking linen, books, cards, etc., 25c. 
Agents sample, 20c. Club of six, "$1 .00. 
Eaeie Stamp Works, New Haven, Conn. 
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» HEW TAFFY TOLU GUM 









Plain or mint, promotes digest on, pre- 
— the teeth, perfumes the breath, panes 
disease. Sold everywhere. ufac- 


E, Louisville. ae 





post-paid. With it any -— _ become a good tele 
| Operator. 


Learn Tele 


at home._ Sen for. m4 
Edwards’ Learner’s In- 
strument with —/——4 
instructions. Price, —_ 
-00. Sent by mai 
raph 
Bend money. wale istered letter. Address 
T. G. ARDS, yA hy Ky. 














“A misplaced switch,” said John. | 


oS DR. SYKE’S Be 


SURE CURE CATARRH 


cheeummaal REO 
Has cured m: cases pronounced hi 
clans. “Send nd for Freeh a Common Sens ones inn ik? 


nials. 
Pr _STKES 8 sine ce 00. te 9 hace. “cinctanatl thie. 








Sapper ima = os k= 
ers & Sedentary People. Gentlemen, Ladies, 
Youths; the athlete or Invalid. A complete 
Gymnasium. ‘Takes but 6-in. sq. floor-room, 
new, scientific, cheap. Send for Cir’r. 
“HOME SCHOOLS FOR PHYSICAL 
AND VOCAL CULTURE,” F, 14th 
St. & 713 5th Ave., N. Y. Pr 
Dowpb. Wm. Blaikie, author of “How t aur m tron 
says of it:—“I never saw any other I ikea half as we im 







SHIRTS To MEASURE. 


urement, now ready, mailed d free. 


The very ‘or $9.00; fit and work- 
mans = arantbeds ay a of charge throughout 
the United States. Circulars, with rules for self-meas- 


ANATHAN & CO., 305 Broadway, New Yo York. 





SEND AT ONCE 


for a package of SACHET PERFUMERY 
—Rose, Heliotrope, Violet or Lavender. 
Fragrant and lasting. Price, 25 cents. 
Address THE PINKHAM PERFUMERY 
CO., Lynn, Mass. 

















“LOCK, BOX 471, HORNELLSVILLE, N.Y. 
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A ; At 
Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
The Only Perfect Folding Bustle. 

Warranted to infallibly re- 
gain its shape on release of 
pressure, and cannot get dis- 

laced while in wear, like 
other folding bustles. Be 
sure that “Improved Lotta” 
is stamped on each Bustle. 
If they are not for sale in 
your vieiniay send us 50 cts. for 5- 
spring, or 63 cts. for 7-spring, and 
we will send, post-paid, by mail. 
Columbia 







ubber Co., Sole M’f’r’s, Boston, Mass. 





ON THIRTY PAYS’ TRIAL. 
E Ru’ 
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A from all others, is cup 
with Self-adjusting Ball 


up presses back 


the finger. 
Hernia is held securely day and night, 
and a radical cure certain. It is easy, durable and cheap. 
Sent by mail. Cir. free. Zagleston Trius 


$1 has a igor) } Aa 
shape, 
in cen- 
tre, adapts itself to all positions 
= the body while the ball in the 
the intes- 
tines iuatas Sa person does with 
With light pressure the 


s Co., Chicago, lil. 












eiceate for CEMENTING 
ang 5 — paper, leather, &c. Always 
: 0 jue known. 
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JONES 


PPAYSHER wiee 
Iron Levers, Stee! arings, Brass 
Tare Beam and allt, Box for 


— 
Ever. = le. For free price list 
mention th 


and address 
TONES OF BINGHAMTON 
BINGHAMTON. N. W. 





DO YOU WANT A 


Gold WatchP 


Then buy a good one—Heavy Case, handsomely finished, 
Fine Keystone Dust-proof, full ruby jeweled movement, 
Stem wind and set. Equal in every essential to Watches 
that are sold at $75 to $90. Payable only 


rice $38.00 jHr ee 


WEEK. 
If you think of buying a Watch, or would like to be- 
come our Agent, write for full particulars. 


The Keystone Watch Club Co. 
926 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Rererence—Any Commercial Agency. 








ef Do Your Own Printin 


3. Pressforcards. Circular 














CORNISH 


Warranted for 





’S GREAT INSTALLMENT OFFER 


$100 (14 stop) Organs Reduced to Only $65.00, 


and sold for $35.°° Cash after 10 days test trial, 








he balance of price, $30.22, to be paid in 











[MENTION PAPER WHERE THIS “AD.” IS SEEN.) 


Height, 75 in.; Length, 48 in.; Width, 24in. 
Hy 1 Freight, about $50ibs. ; 


; - 
Monthly installments ; $5.00 per month until 


» allis paid. 


py pee sar erag — offer will pe 60 DAYS, 
and is le simply for the e of having our Organs 
purpos 4 g 


STOOL, INSTRUCTION BOOK and 
delivery on board cars here FREE. 


in new localities. 







5.00 ONLY — 
READ DESCRIPTION GIVEN BELOW. 


Style, No. 8,000 Organ. 


6 Octaves, 14 Stops, Sub-Bass, 2 Octave Couplers 
=—=<and 2 Knee Swells. 
CONTAINS 5 SETS OF REEDS, ViZ.: 






















One Set Large, Powerfu b-Bass 
« Bs ed Pure, Sweet Melodia ¥ 
“ Rich, Mellow, Smooth Diapason“ 
e Charmingly Brilliant Celeste be 
“ Pleasing, Soft, Melodious Viola bed 


Solid Black Walnut Case, well and gy made, and 
elegantly finished and embellished with fan ts, carved 
ornaments and gold tracings. Patent Triple Upright Bellows, 
which are superior to any bellows ever constructed, rollers, 
handles, lamp stands, music-pocket, sliding fall with lock, 
and all the latest conveniences and improvements. 


HOW TO ORDER. 
It is only necessary to send references as to your responsi- 
a from any Banker, Postmaster, Merchant or oe 

a oe the Organ will be shipped promptly on 10 days’ 
~ 

















that t! aBA RGA 
a to os and pote other 
arties to purchase, and therefore will be the best Parlor 
Gone that re is POSSIBLE TO LD. 
LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FR 

Be sure and write to us. WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. 

PE a ee NEW ROSEWOOD PIANOS from $200 to $300, 

id for half cash and half in $10 ae installments. 


CORNISH & CO., ue ieneee Os, a. 














|NSURANCE 
@OMPANY. 


to 















ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA. 
Largest in the World. 





ALSO ISSUES THE 


BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET 


Pays Policy-Holders 
St,000 A DAT. 


BROWN’S . 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


—FoR— 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
{2 BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 























TRIUMPH 
Self-Wringing Mop 


Lightens woman’s labor 
No more chapped hands 
or lame backs. Saves 

time and labor. 
touch water; boiling water can 
be used, also soda, potash, lye, 
&c. Cloths knit by a patent 
process, elastic, easy to wring, 
absorb water like a sponge. A 
wonderful labor-saving inven- 
tion. Over 600. sold. 
Sells at sight, no expertence 
necessary, our new methods of 
selling assure success. Exclu- 
sive Territory. Liberal terms. 
Illustrated circular free. 
TRIUMPH MOP 






115 PUB. SQ., CLEVELAND, O. 








BLACKHEADS, RED, ROUGH, and 
OILY SKIN prevented or cured by 
+ greatest of all Skin Beautifiers, 


CUTICURA SOAP. 


Produces the loveliest, whitest, clear- 
est skin, and softest hands. Absolute- 
ly pure, delicately medicated, ex- 
ferns perfumed, astonishingly ef- 

ctive, it is simply incomparable asa 
— Soap and for the Toilet, Bath, 

nd Nursery. Sale greater than that 

of all other medicated toilet soaps in the world. Sold 
throughout the world. 

POTTER DruG & CHEMICAL CO., BOSTON, U.S.A 

Send for “How to Purify and Beautify the Skin.” 








wow “No. 2” Improved Mechanical Tele- 
gra Instrument (for practice) Combined Key 
and oe Sounder (without magnets—no Battery re- 

uired). Works exactly like the very best sounder and 

ey Combination Set, giving loud, clear sound with 
slightest force or movement of Key. All made in first- 
class instrument composition Brass,same pattern as best 
Giant Sounders. Price, sent by mail prepaid, with al- 

habet conte, &c., $1.50. Complete illustrated Telegraph 
To aa Book sent free to any address 

UNNELL & CO., 106-108 Liberty St., 3 N. Y. 








Agents! See Here! 
Best in the World! Nothing Like it! 
Nearly Fifty Thousand Sold. 
Smith’s Common-Sense 
Broom and Mop Holder holds 
a broom either end up; is never 
out of order. After scrubbing 

\ hang your broom with brush down, 
HIV ORGR, and it'will ary out immediately ani 
a not mould or rot, and always keep 
its shape. Sample mailed and perfect satisfaction guar- 
anteed on receipt of lic. Agents wanted. Boys and 
| - pase than double their money selling them. 
for terms, as this will appear only in this 

i. issue. SMITH | BROTHERS »Camptown,| sradford Co..Pa. 








Bi 
we 





e For. 


BEAUTYor POLISH=s 
SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALED. 
No Op0R WHEN HEATED. 























